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Acropatic SuRGERY. 


In these end-of-the-century days, when football, 
skirt dancing and high dives are the most attractive 
sights for a British audience, it is necessary for those 
who desire a front rank position to eschew all old, 
quiet, tame and safe methods. We are on the itch 
for something new. In our science we want a new 
hacillus, in our art a novel operation, with, if possi- 
ble, an extra dash of danger to the manipulator. 
The importance of mallein was greatly enhanced 
when it was known that half-a-dozen experimenters 
hed lost their lives in its production, and the ‘‘ stand- 
ing” operation is only feebly progressing because 
its victims have failed to advertise their personal 
injuries, 

The most distinctly successful ‘‘ veterinary ”’ per- 
formance of recent years was that at Newmarket, 
when ‘ Professor ’’ Loffler rasped a thoroughbred 
horse's teeth without assistance, without even a 
halter, and within a thirty feet ring of eggs, not one 
iiwhich was broken. This acrobatic performance 
id the foundation for a successful career, a frequent 
event in which was the reception of a fee of three 
guineas for removing the half-shed crowns of tem- 
porary molars. It is true the operator was not a 
Welerinary surgeon, and it may possibly be suggested 
that his title “ Professor” gave some éclat to the 
performance. We cannot fail to perceive that this 
tile when assumed by a M.R.C.V.S. does en- 

ance his position. It suggests a happy com- 
bination of mystery, sleight-of-hand, and science. 
This appreciation of charlatanry is a practical illustra- 
lon of the astute advice once given by Professor 
‘wn in an introductory address at the R.V.C. 
\ “ep on the crest of the wave of popular progress.” 
1” that time bacteriology was on the crest, and we 
- for it strongly. Now “‘acrobatics”’ is on the crest, 
. We must ride the wave even at the risk of drown- 
md +, Houndering. Equine dentistry presents vast 
~ llities, To remove a molar from a horse re- 
med skill and nerve—and perhaps even more 

‘ “ Then the equine dentists’ instruments are 
. awe-inspiring. A full set requires a 
web or its conveyance, and the effect produced 
b y-standers by their exhibition is salutary long 

lore the operatio The friends and 
bunoters of sh n commences. he friends an 

tal he € sacred and secret Irish Veterinary 
ie de aly “ spotted ” dentistry as an attrac- 

( ne ment for their institution. Says The 
smi,’ This branch of veterinary practice 
the Have rye Strides in the United States, where 
talarly dist University Veterinary College has parti- 

‘unguished itself; but is almost completely 
In the Scotch and English establish- 


A 


Ments,” 


ble both for the needs of Ireland and for attracting 
students from America, Australia, and the Cape.” 
Probably an American “ professor ”’ will be inducted 
to the chair of ‘‘ equine odontology ” at Dublin.”’ 

In this fossilised old country practitioners have 
generally thought it advisable to secure the larger 


domestic animals before operating on them. 
The idea was that this proceeding protected 
the operator from injury, and rendered the 


operation safer, by insuring that when any diffi- 
cult or dangerous complication arose the movements 
of the animal should not obstruct the duties of the 
surgeon. This is apparently all prejudice and ignor- 
ance. Emasculation is best conducted with the 
horse upon its feet. Owners of horses prefer this 
method because it removes the possibility of injury 
to the spine which accompanies the act of casting. 
Of course all veterinarians are aware that broken- 
backs commonly result from casting, and this most 
frequent accident requires that casting should be en- 
tirely done away with. Once upon a time the idea 
was that veterinarians should cast and properly 
secure a horse before operating. Now the practice 
most loudly recommended is not to cast unless vou 
are obliged to. Introduce an element of risk if pos- 

sible, and make fashionable such methods as are 
attended by possibilities for acrobatic display. 
This new departure presents one great advantage 
to an overcrowded profession. The old, the 
feeble, and the rheumatic must go to the wall, 

and give place to the young, the strong, and 
the athletic. Operations which require agility in 
jumping backwards, or strength in supporting a horse 
with a tendency to lie down at a critical time cannot 
be performed by the older men. Natural law is thus 

complied with, and the survival of the fittest allowed 
free scope. One looks forward to the time when 

docking will be performed by an operator astride the 

horse but facing the tail; when the abscess of 

strangles will only be opened with éclat by a gentle- 

man suspended from the hay-rack, and when lapar- 

otomy in search for calculi will be a common opera- 

tion without Chloroform. 

Some persons cast horses for “firing.’”’ The 

advantages are two—the lines can be made more 

neatly and the operator cannot be kicked. This is 

wrong. All firing should be attempted without 

restraint. Restraint annoys a horse, but a red-hot 

iron properly applied soothes him. Why should a 

horse be annoyed or debarred the soothing influence 

of the cautery? Why should veterinarians decline 

to face the natural risks of injury provided by provi- 

dence ? Are there not Accident Insurance Societies ? 

Have we not a Benevolent Fund ? Are we not quite 

too much overcrowded? These are serious matters 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


POST-MORTEM—FRACTURE OF ATLAS. 





The recent case of Smith versus Reynolds gives 
importance to the fact that the atlas may be fractured 
after death by the chain used by knackers to pull the 
carcase up on their carts. It is remarkable that 
until this case arose no one had described such an 
accident. No veterinary surgeon had cognizance of 
it, and it was only when experiments were made to 
see if such a fracture could be produced by blows on 
a halter lying on the wing of, the atlas, that the 
slaughtermen volunteered their observations. It is 
now known that such a fracture is not uncommon 
and is due to pressure of the chain. The fracture is 
not always the same in extent and form, but in the 
majority of cases it takes a tolerably definite shape 
as shown in the drawing. It is almost rectangular, 





and in this differs from fracture produced by blows 
with a hammer, which cause long narrow splintered 
fractures of the border of the wing. Fracture of the 
wing of the atlas by violence cannot cause death but 
it might produce sufficient shock to result in the 
animals faliing down. It may be noted that a halter 
put on a horse’s head and resting on the neck a few 
inches behind the poll runs directly downwards over 
the wing of the atlas. If a hard new halter in this 
position be struck with a mallet the atlas is fractured 
in a similar manner to that produced by the knacker’s 
chain. It is then quite possible that a fall, with a 
halter on the head, may cause injury to the atlas and 
fracture, if the border of the atlas come violently in 
contact with the ground. 
W. H. 


FIRING WITHOUT RESTRAINT. 
By G. E. Kine, M.R.C.V.S., Newport Pagnell. 





At the time when the discussion upon “ Firing” 
appeared in The Record and I read Professor My. 
queen’s remarks, I was, perhaps, as sceptical as Mr, 
Farrow that an animal could be fired without being 
put under any restraint, and when Mr. Farrow’s le. 
ter appeared the next week, I agreed in the main with 
his remarks. I determined, however, to try Professor 
Macqueen’s method at the first opportunity. I will 
give you briefly my experience. 

The subject was a very nervous, sensitive, yan 
mare, affected with ringbone on both fore-limbs. | 
operated upon her—and pretty severely—without 
twitch, side-lines, or blind, simply having a man to 
hold up the opposite foot ; and she behaved aduir. 
ably. This morning I fired a horse for the same 
affection. I tried him first with a foot up and no 
twitch ; he became restive. I put on the twitch and 
still kept the foot up; he became more restive and 
plunged violently ; the foot was then let down, and 
he stood the rest of the time without flinching. It 
appears to me that some animals object to one form 
of restraint and others to another form: what one 
animal objects to and resists with all his force and 
spirit, another takes no notice of. I do not think 
that any practitioner would claim that he could fire 
every horse by these simple methods ; some animals 
of course, must be put under severe restraint ; but at 
the same time there is little doubt that a great deal 
can be done by approaching the operation quietly, 
and instead of exciting the animal by punishment, 
humouring him so far as is consistent with reas. 
The “ Quondam Student’s ”’ statement is, I think, en- 
titled to every respect. I see no reason why Mr. 
Farrow should discredit it. Surely if one gentle- 
man says he does a certain thing, and another — 
forward disinterestedly and says he has seen him i 
it, not only onceybut on several occasions, that on 
ment should be accepted as proof. If Mr. — 
turns to his last week’s Record (March 10th) ae 
reads the remarks made by Professor McCall a 
paper brought before the North of England os 
nary Medical Association, he will see that the “ 
fessor claims to have operated without — 

a great number of years. As an experimen int” 
should advise Mr. Farrow to give the ‘ sans een 
method a good and fair trial upon the lines : vt Thy 
by Professor McCall, and then send the result 
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HORSE-RADISH POISONING IN CATTLE. 
By W. E. Lirt, M.R.C.V.S. 


. PR ecorded 
As I am unable to discover any pre’ roa hy sent 


. Ciel induce 
cases of horse-radish poisoning, I am iné undet 
you the particulars of one which recently came 
uy observation. ; lot of five tw? 
The animals in question were os ning out 4 
year-old heifers which have been ™ to them 
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their pasture, and were in good store condition. 
The owner’s attention was called to them on the 
evening of the 13th, inst., by three of the animals 
bleating and rushing about. One was lying down in 
a helpless condition, and the fifth was not to be seen. 
On further search, however, this animal was found 
quite dead, having forced itself three-parts of the way 
through a very thick, strong quick fence, in which it 
yas jammed quite fast. On my arrival, the one 
which was found lying in the field had been dragged 
on a gate into an adjoining building and another 
one had been driven into the cow-house. The other 
two were so wild and excited as to be unapproachable, 
and as it was then dark were left out. I may say 
that previously they were all quiet and fairly docile 
animals. The one which was down was completely 
collapsed, being icy cold and pulseless. I had her 
qovered up with warm blankets and straw heaped 
over her, and administered strong diffusible stimulants 
but she died a few hours afterwards. The other one 
was tied up in a warm house containing a number 
of other cattle, but she also was in a partially col- 
lapsed condition. A very faint thready pulse was 
just discernible, whilst the surface of the body, ears, 
horns, etc., were perfectly cold. The eyes were 
sarmg and had a peculiarly frightened look. 
Stimulants, warm clothing, etc., had the desired 
lect, and next morning she was nearly recovered. 
An autopsy disclosed intense inflammation of the 
stomachs, more particularly the rumen and reticulum, 
the papillary surfaces of which peeled easily showing 
luge patches of crimson, shading into purple. The 
ingesta showed large quantities of what at first ap- 
peared to be partially digested turnip, but which on 
closer scrutiny proved to be horse-radish. 

It seems that a considerable quantity of old roots 
had been recently forked up in the garden and thrown 
into a heap in the corner of the field. No doubt this 
vas partaken of in varying quantities by the whole 
five animals, and the results were in proportion to 
the quantities consumed. 








VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





ane annual meeting of the Association was held 
Weident y March Ist, at the Royal Hotel, Cardiff. The 
DM the th t. Charles Moir, Cardiff, took the chair at 3 
- “tbe other members present being Messrs. D. M. Stor- 
dberay nny E. Sayer, Newport, Mon. ; Williams, 
Neath J ~ J. Temple, Aberaman; W. T. Edwards, 
nd 4 r a Penry, E. P. Evans, S. B. Clode, E. Clode, 
pee: he tewart, hon. sec., Cardiff. As visitor Mr 
The mis anager, Cardiff Tramways Company. 
Hon ore of the autumn meeting were read by 
ane and duly confirmed and signed. 
fom Mosars apology for non-attendance were received 
Branson « sy Hughes, Cook, Stewart and Davies, 
then Wha rand Fryer, Bridgend; Rees, Carmar- 


New MempBer. 


On the motion of Mr. A. C. Stewart, seconded by Mr. 
E. Sayer, Mr. D. J. Davies, Swansea, was proposed for 
membership. 


RE BENEVOLENT AND DEFENCE SOCIETY. 


A letter was submitted by the secretary from the Cen- 
tral Veterinary Medical Society giving a copy of a resolu- 
tion passed at their ordinary general meeting on the lst 
February, with reference to the Benevolent and Defence 
Society and asking for the opinion of the members. 

After a full discussion it was resolved that the exist- 
iug society should not be interfered with, and the secre- 
tary was asked to communicate this decision to the Cen- 
tral Society. 

ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Morr, the retiring president, thanked the mem- 
bers for their kindness and courtesy to him during his 
year of office, and said that it was his privilege as well as 
his duty to nominate a successor. [n proposing Mr. 
James Dow, Swansea, as president for the ensuing year, 
he expressed the pleasure it gave him, believing as he 
did that Mr. Dow would endeavour to serve the Society 
well. 

Mr. 
mously. 

On the proposition of Mr. Moir, seconded by Mr. 
Williams, Messrs. Storrar, Temple, and Moir were elected 
vice- presidents. 

On the proposition of Mr. Storrar, seconded by Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Sayer was unanimously re-elected treas- 
urer and congratulated on having so economically con- 
trolled the funds. 

On the proposition of Mr. Storrar, seconded by Mr. 
Temple, Mr. A.C. Stewart was unanimously re-elected 
hon. sec. 

On the proposition of Mr. Storrar, seconded by Mr. 
Temple, Messrs. Perry and J. M. Stewart were re-elected 
auditors. 


SayER seconded, and it was carried unani- 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The TREASURER submitted his report for the year 
which showed the Society to be in a sound financial 
position, notwithstanding the heavy calls that had been 
made upon it since its inauguration two years ago. 


Non-PvuBLIcATION OF Report or Last MEETING. 


In reply to Mr. Storrar as to why a report of the last 
meeting, at which Mr. Hunting had addressed the mem- 
bers, had not appeared in the periodicals, the Hon. Sec. 
stated that for the meeting in question he had engaged a 
reporter to take a full report of the proceedings and of 
Mr. Hunting’s lecture. The reporter duly forwarded a 
transcript in full of the proceedings which was duly for- 
warded to Mr. Hunting for correction and approval and 
publication in The Record. As after waiting for several 
weeks no report appeared I wrote to Mr. Hunting calling 
his attention to the matter. After waiting some time 
and not receiving ary reply | again wrote Mr. Hunting 
expressing my great surprise at the non-appearance of 
the report and asking if I had offended him in any way. 
I at the same time entered into communication with the 
president on the subject and requested his assistance in 
securing publication of the report. In reply to my 
second communication Mr. Hunting wrote apologising 
for his negligence and giving as his reason for the non- 

publication of the report “that his remarks were so 

mixed that he determined to re-write the report before 

publication.” That was on November 8th last, and yet 

no report has appeared. You can see therefore that I 

did my best to secure publication of the report, but that 

I was not successful in my efforts. 

Mr. StorRak said it was a serious matter for a young 
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men of position in the profession to come and address 
them, and paying heavy reporter’s bills all to no purpose. 
As a matter of fact it was out of complimeut to the 
lecturer that a reporter was engaged at all, and really he 
felt strongly on the subject, and declared that Mr. Hunt- 
ing was deserving of severe ceusure for his want of 
courtesy and neglect of the interests of the society. This 
was not the first ogcasion in the short history of our 
society that such a thing had happened, as Professor 
Pritchard when he lectured on “ Roaring ”’ at the inaug- 
ural meeting of the society in 1892 had treated the 
society in the same way. He also noticed that this 
society was not the only sufferer in this respect, as there 
appeared in the report of the last meeting of the Wes- 
tern Counties Veterinary Medical Society a complaint 
against Professor Pritchard for similar neglect. They 
all recognised the great ability of these gentlemen and 
the sacrifices they made in making long journeys to come 
and address them for a small honorarium, in some cases 
only the actual travelling expenses, yet at the same time 
he thought they should show a great deal more courtesy 
and consideration to the societies than they did. Besides 
it was placing their secretary in a most uncomfortable 
position. He for one did not envy his responsibility. He 
concluded by moving the following resolutions which 
were seconded by Mr. Evans and carried unanimously : 
“The Veterinary Medical Association of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire having heard their secretary read 
Mr. Huuting s letter wherein he promises to have his 
address given to them at their last meeting in Aber- 
gavenny published, beg to call his attention to the fact 
that he has not fulfilled his promise, and trusts he will 
see his way to meet the wishes of the Association without 
further delay.” Also, “That the Veterinary Medical 
Association of South Wales and Monmouthshire deeply 
regret that Professor Pritchard should have treated them 
with such indifference, no report of the address given by 
him at their annual meeting held in Cardiff in March, 
1892, ever having appeared in any periodical, and they 
bey to sympathise with the Western Counties Association 
in their expression of opinion regarding Prof. Pritchard 
and his treatment of them as a society, he having acted 
towards them in a similar manner. 


Vore oF THANKS. 


Mr. A. C. Stewart said he had a most pleasant duty 
to perform, aud that was tu propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. D. M. Storrar for his kindness and hospitality in 
entertaining the members to dinuver on the occasion of 
the last meeting of the society at Abergavenny in Sep- 
tember. He was sure they all enjoyed themselves, and 
highly appreciated his efforts in furthering the interests 
of the society. 

Mr. Mork had much pleasure in seconding, and endor- 
sed Mr. Stewart’s remarks. 

Mr. StorRar was pleased to think that his efforts to 
make the meeting an enjoyable one had been so highly 
appreciated, and thanked the members for their kind 
expressions towards him. 


PROSECUTION OF A MEMBER FOR CRUELTY, BY R.S.P.C.A 


Mr. E, Sayer, called the attention of the members to 
the recent case in which he was prosecuted, at the in- 
stance of the R.S.P.C.A., reswmé of the facts of which 
appeared in The Record of 24th February last, and ask the 
advice of the members as to the future course of action 
he should pursue. 

Mr. Morr said it was not the first time a member of 
the profession had been prosecuted by the R.S.P.C.A. 
and that the action of that society had become intoler_ 
able. In this case of Mr. Sayer, he had been prosecuted 
for giving his opinion to his client that the mare was 
quite fit for work. He severely criticised the motives 
and the action of the magistrates in refusing the ap- 





plication of Mr. Sayer’s soliciior, to inflict a fine suff. 
ciently heavy to enable an appeal to be lodged. He 
considered it was a case that ought to be taken up 
energetically by the K.C.V.S., and although they all 
sympathised with the objects of the R.S.P.C.A. he could 
not too strongly denounce the course of action they were 
at present pursuing. He moved that Mr. Sayer com- 
municate with the R.C.V.S. and ask their opinioa, and 
request them to take the matter up. 

Mr. A. C. Stewart said it was most galling for 
members of the profession to be engaged in these cases 
and sit in court and hear these Inspectors of the 
R.S.P.C.A. puff their own abilities and experience, and 
swear in the most dogmatic manner possible as to the 
state of an animal, and actually attempt to cross-examine 
a V.S. on the course of treatment he recommends for his 
patients. He was engaged in this special case giving evi- 
dence for Mr. Sayer, along with Mr. J. Dow, of Swansea, 
and the inspector in this case went into the box and 
swore that he had a much larger experience than Mr. 
Sayer, and that for every case Mr. Sayer saw he saw 100. 
You will therefore see the actual presumption and im- 
pudence of the man. Mr. Sayer qualified in 1885. For 
two years after he was assistant in the largest practice in 
Wales, and for six years previous was a pupil in the same 
practice. Since 1887, he has been in practice for himself, 
and has nowa large busivess. While waiting in Court after 
the magistrates had retired to consider their verdict, Mr. 
Dow entered into conversation with this Inspector, and 
was rebuking him for his assumption of such airs of 
superiority, when he coolly turned round and told Mr. 
Dow he knew as much as any V.S., and asked, “why 
should I not? The same sources of information are open 
to me as well as V.S.” 

When examining the animal in question, with Mr. 
Sayer, the advisability of performing nevrotomy was 
seriously considered, but unfortunately the mare was 
heavy in foal, the idea had thus to be abandoned. 

Mr. E. P. Evans, remarked that if the mare was 
unnerved and she should go sound, it would be evidence 
in favour of the R.S.P.C.A. 

Mr. Sayer entirely agreed with Mr. Evans, but at 
the same time from his own observations on the animal, 
and after mature consideration, he was thoroughly cov- 
vinced that the gait of the animal would be just the same 
after Neurotomy as before. At auy rate, if the Society 
would support him%he would promise to buy the mare, 
re-work her in Newport- street after foaling until he was 
suinmoned, then ask each member to come and see her 
and express their opinion, and afterwards unnerve her to 
make his case conclusive. 

Mr Srewart, pointed out that even then, they wer 
at the mercy of the R.S.P.C.A., as if they funked 4 ae 
secution, which they were likely to, there was no meal 
of establishing one’s innocence. _ 1 that 

After full discussion it was unanimously resolve se 
the Society should support Mr. Sayer, in whatever 4 
he should take. 


- PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 


Mr. StorRAR submitted specimens of a portion of 
Rumen and Ileum of a cow and heifer which = allt 
suddenly, in his opinion from eating decayed an ee 
mangolds, such as he exhibited. The pense py the 
four animals from the same cause, a8 Prov fe Be 
disease disappearing immediately the cause -_ ert 
He had sent the specimens off the same mg a sorwarded 
McFadyean, since when at his request he b aia exper: 
1} cwt. of the mangolds to London, for fu 
ments to be made. ; f the 10th 

Mr. A. C. Stewart submitted a specimen Pe into 
dorsal vertebra which had been oor 
pieces. He said :—The subject was @ 288 rated "on for 
16 years old, which had been cast to be ope 
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quittor. Every precaution had been taken for casting, | exercise, especially with a rich and liberal diet is, too, a 


and he fell very easily on a good straw bed. For the 
first fifteen minutes he struggled at iutervals, when after 
asharp struggle his penis protruded quite flaccid out of 
the sheath, and some urine escaped. On seeing this I 
had my suspicions aroused, but as I was nearly finished 
with my operation I completed it, and dressed and ban- 
daged the wound, undid the hobdles (ordinary), and 
attempted to get the horse on his legs. He could only 
get up on his fore legs and sit on his haunches like a 
dog; and on pricking with a pin sensation had almost 
entirely disappeared from his hind quarters and tail. 
I concluded his back was fractured and pithed him there 
then, had him removed and a post-mortem made, which 
revealed the vertebrae in the condition exhibited. 


Mr. Sayer, Chairman and Gentlemen.—Before com- 
mencing my paper on Lymphangitis, I think an explana- 
tion is due to our Secretary, inasmuch as after choosing 
one subject—Parturient Apoplexy, I change it, and give 
him the trouble to alter his notice papers. The reason 
is this. I believe, we have as members of this suciety, a 
few gentlemen as Mr. Temple, of Aberaman, Mr. Jones, 
of Dowlais, whose practice is almost entirely confined to 
the treatment of diseases of the horse, so that if I had 
tead a paper on a disease confined to milch cows, I was 
afraid that these gentlemen, as an excuse for not joining 
in the discussion which I hope will follow, might say “ [ 
know very little about Parturient Apoplexy, for I very 
seldom see a case.”’ 


LYMPHANGITIS. 
By Epwin Sayer, M.R.C.V.S. 





well known precursor, whilst weakness plays the same 
part in this as iu other diseases. 

The exciting cause is irritation of the lymphatic glands, 
brought about by an error in diet, producing a chyle too 
rich in nutritive products. Any kind of food will produce 
it, it is more often, however, caused by a change of feed- 
ing. A sudden “ burster”’ of green food, especially yreen 
clover, or rye, is very apt to produce a case. 

Symptoms. The first shown, is, I think, shivering, 
hence it has been called “shake.” The patient very 
rapidly gets a frightened or anxious look, commences to 
blow, with a full, quick pulse ; he seems fixed, and excited. 
Soon he becomes very lame, generally in the near 
hind—why so I[ cannot explain ; the affected limb is ab- 
ducted and held up, and upon passing the hand inside the 
thigh, we detect the inguinal glands very much enlarged 
and very sore. The way the animal holds the limb when 
a little pressure is applied to these glands, is one of the 
most'characteristic signs of lymphangitis. In avery short 
time the limb becomes an enormous size, the enlarge- 
ment extending from above down the limb to the fvot, 
aud with the swelling we have a very rapid cessation of 
the fever, and acute pain. This is the stage in which we 
generally first see our patient, probably with one of the 
hind limbs very much swollen, the enlargement beiug 
best marked from the hock up to the groin, but I have 
seen «ases in which both of the fore limbs were affected ; 
otherwise the animal is apparently quite healthy, although 
| he seems a little sick aud off color. 

I have never heard of a fatal case. The most favorable 
termination is a complete absorption of the exudate, but 
this very rarely takes place ; generally we have a thicken- 
_ing left about the fetlock, which I think is very impor- 





This disease is also known as “ weed,”’ “water farcy,” | tant, as it points to an attack of lymphangitis, and in my 
“a spot of grease,’ “ shake,” “ and Monday morning | opinion makes the animal “unsound.” This charac- 
disease.” | teristic swelling is confined to one fetlock, and is chiefly 

What are the the lymphatics! They are a complete /around the front part of the joint; it is not affected by 
system of glands and vessels, situated in all the tissues of | exercise, thus differing from an ordinary “ filliug of the 
the body ; their duty is to remove or avsorb the waste | legs,’’ which entirely disappears with exercise ; and if a 
products of the body, aud the excess of nutritive material | horse is brought to me for examination with such a 
which is not converted into tissue ; in fact, they are | swelling, and no scar which would point to any accident, 
the scavengers of living tissues. They also absorb the I would condemn him, for upon a very simple error in 
uutritive material from digested food, and for this reason, | diet he will have another attack and the leg will be left 
are very plentiful in the intestines, where they are known | larger. 
as the lacteals, and in the condition known as lymphan- | After several attacks we have the limb, from cell pro- 


Hts, these lacteals play a very important part. 

What is lymphangitis? I should define it to be non- 
}ecilic inflammation of the lymphatics, commencing in 
the glands of the stomach and intestines, and then 
— outwards to either the inguinal or brachial 
' nds, and so on down one or more limbs. The reason 

use the word non-specific is because I believe 


| liferation and organisation of the inflammatory exudate, 
| in a condition known as elephantiasis, which once estab- 
lished is permanent. Post-mortem, in elephantiasis, or 
| chronic lymphangitis as I think it might be called, the 
| fibrous-areolar tissue which joins the skin and the in- 
_ ternal parts of the limb together is very much thickened, 
jand full of yellow colored fluid (like bilious serum [ 


at in the so called specific diseases, or diseases due to a | might say). The lymphatic glands are enlarged and are 
. ¢ cause or poison, the lymphatics are the first parts | quite schirrous in character ; the lymphatic vessels them- 
ected, as they are the absorbing bodies which introduce | selves are also larger in diameter with their coats 
® poison into the body ; and we may also note that in | thickened. 

© specific diseases, owing to the cause becoming ar-| An occasional termination, more often occuring in the 
Ohta & lymphatic gland, the resulting specific lym- inguinalglands,is suppuration. This may be expected when 
2 bgitis nearly always ends in suppuration, thus differ- the swelling does not very appreciably abate in about 36 
wt from lymphangitis pure and simple, which seldom | to 48 hours, especially if your physic has operated well. 
1 suppuration. We have the specific form well | The swelling in the groin becomes more prominent, the 
Tithe farey. In fly-bites, strap fired shoulders and |sheath or udder becomes much enlarged ; the swelling 
thy “ts, skin diseases, we have local lymphangitis wel) | has a doughy kind of feel, pits on finger pressure ; as the 
“in | pus ripens the skin becomes heated, and glistens where it 

which 9 There is, I believe, a pre-disposition in horses | will burst unless opened with a good dependent orifice. 
- have had a previous attack, also in underbred cart | Treatment. This, I think, is very unsatisfactory, 
rea, horses with a lymphatic ‘temperament, and at least it is with me, as I feel rather ashamed 
“te foal. Foggy leg in horses is but a symptom of | very often to have a nice. thick leg left for my client, 
table ods and I cannot but think that the kind of | even after careful treatment—uuless he is fond of a “ fat 
8 plays an important part here as well ; and where | leg.” I once heard a buyer remark that the good point 


vith Want of 
ts preceded 


™p, badly ventilated and dirty stables, | about a horse he was treating for was that he was fatter 
sTooming, we often find an attack of lymph- 
by greasy heels. Want of sufficient 


in the legs than in his body. ; 
In whatever stage the patient is seen, the sooner a 


a ceeremmieenen ab we 
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large dose of physic is given the better, and I prefer a 
coubination of calomel and aloes to aloes alone. In the 
few cases I have seen during the shivering stages I have 
given a good dose of aconite and sp. eth. nit. combined 
with pot. bicarb. or hyposulphite of soda and carbolic, 
with very good results, at the same time not forgetting 
the purgation and warm water bathing, which should be 
started as early as possible and well persevered with ; the 
warm water being carried well up into the groin. After 
at least an hour’s bathing gently wipe the leg dry and 
soak with camphor and arnica lotion, and then apply a 
warm dry bandage rather tightly, commencing from the 
foot, and carry as high up the limb as possible. This 
should be removed about four times daily and the bath- 
ing etc. repeated. For the first 24 hours our patient is 
just as well in a stall as a loose box, as I don’t favour 
any exercise yet. I have tried bleeding, but | have not 
satisfied myself that I have derived any benefit from it. 
In fact, iu one or two cases I think 1 had a resulting 
debility which retarded the results of treatment. 

Professor Williams, speaks favourably of tinct. of 
arnica, two drachms, in the early stages acting as a power 
ful stimulant to the vessels of the skin. 

In 24 to 36 hours the physic should commence to 
operate, and this should soon tell a tale by reducing the 
swelling ; and now I think a loose box is beneficial, but J 
do not advocate exercise yet. I would still continue 
bathing, lotion, and bandaging leg; allow plenty of 
sloppy food and chilled water, and keep bowels well open 
by sodze hypusulphite or potas. bicarb. in powders night 
and morring, to which a small dose of nux vomica might 
be added. About four days from commencement of 
attack I think our patient should be fit for work, which 
should be light, and on returning to stable after his 


exercise I think a good bathing aud the application of an | 
astringent sedative lotion such as zinei. sulph. and tinct. | 


arnica or acetate of lead, still does a lot of good, along 
with plenty of good grooming to the skin (very impor- 
tant) and our tight baudages. Even with all this treat- 
ment we often have a considerable thickening of the leg 
left as yet, and lL do not think any treatment will benefit 
this better than run at grass, where the entire change of 
food and the regular exercise by keeping the circulation 
in continued activity, to my mind, produces what is re- 
quired, I have tried the absorbent and strong diuretic 
treatment on this swelling, but not with satisfactory 
results. 

Elephantiasis. I think the best we can do for a horse 
with this is strictly attend to his diet, which must be 
good ; continuvus bandaging when not at work or exer- 
cise. An occasional dose of physic, and in the summer, 
if possible, turn him out at nights and over Sundays. 
Cantharides blisters, and firing I think only do harm, 
by drawing more nutriment to the tissue and so counter- 
acting the desired end. I have seen benefit gut from a 
smart dressing of bichloride of mercury, or the biniodide, 
and turning out at once. 

In the treatment of case ending in suppuration [ 
rather like to let the pus get well ripened before 
opening, and then make a large orifice and syringe out 
with any weak antiseptic wash—chlor. zinci., corrosive 
sublimate, Jeyes, etc. 

With in-foal mares physic, of course, is out of place. 
Attend to the diet, give sodz hyposulphite, pot. bicarb. 
chlorate, plenty of exercise, and if possible turn out on 
grass. 

The majority of writers, if not all, say this disease is 
confined to the horse, at least I have never read anything 
relating to cattle or the other domestic animals suffering 
from it, but they give no reason why this is so. The 
only one I can suggest is that when a horse eats very 
heartily of a change in food, he overloads his rather 
small stomach, consequently a lot of food is passed into 
the intestine before it has undergone a sutiicient pre- 


paration for digestion, and I rather think that it is the 
absorption of this not properly prepared chyle that does 
this mischief, acting as an irritant. Of course with 
ruminants aud their complex arrangement of stomachs, 
the food, before it enters the intestines, has been some 
considerable time in the various organs, and is properly 
prepared for absorption. 

To my own mind I have seen three well marked cases 
of lymphangitis in cows; two of them occurred last 
month in the same afternvon, and on adjoining farms. 
One was an in-calf heifer, the other was a cow that had 
calved some seven or eight days ; they were in good con- 
dition, and being fed on very rich clover hay. The 
symptoms were identical, viz., began to get very restless, 
shivering, tympanitis, running from eyes, and appar- 
ently in great pain, especially the heifer, which was 
blowing and sweating considerably. In about one-and- 
a-half to two hours the painful symptoms subsided, and 
now I found the peculiar doughy-like swelling all around 
anus, vulva, and down to udder. I simply gave a good 
strong purgative, which acted in all three cases very 
quickly, and in about 12 to 18 hours they were appar- 
ently in perfect health again. They all differed from 
cases of tympanitis in this—the quantity of gas wasnot 
very much, the pain seemed much more acute, and then 
the appearance of this peculiar swelling after the acute 
symptoms left. 

This brings my very brief and imperfect paper to an 
end, no doubt to the relief of some of you. If you can 
point out defects it is just what I want, for [ am here 
rather as the student than the professor, and I feel 
assured that I shall learn a wrinkle or two from some 
of yon who have had more experience of treating lym- 
phangitis than | have. 


Mr. StorRaR complimented Mr. Sayer on the excellence 
of his paper, and in the course of his remarks mentioned 
an ordinary case of lymphangitis which had occurred in 
his own practice, progressing favourably under asual 
treatment, when about 3rd day of attack, horse was found 
to become suddenly very lame, quite unable to bear any 
weight upon the foot, but nothing could be detected to 
account for the sudden change ; all kinds of treatment 
were tried without any appreciable improvement, 80 
that he came to the conclusion vhat it must have met 
with some accident, which he knew nothing of—that very 
probably there was freé€ture of some of the coffin bones. 
It was destroyed, and post-mortem revealed fracture of 
the os pedis. 

He had no opportunity of seeing what state the 
os. pedis was in, whether there was any indication 0 
previous injury or not. The horse had never shown any 
defect in that leg except that he had had repeated 
attacks of lymphangitis generally in the same leg (heat). 

The President, Messrs. Temple, Perry, Edwards, 
Evans, and the Hon. Secretary, further continued the 
discussion, and Mr. Sayer replied. 

On the proposition of Mr. Stewart, seconded b 
Evans, a vote of thanks to Mr. Sayer for his pape 


y Mr. 


r was 





unanimously carvied. F da 
After the meeting the members dined together, an 


most enjoyable evening was spent. 


$< ———— 


At the Chancery 








VeTeRINARY SuRGEONS AT VARIANCE.— a 
Court, Manchester, before Vice-Cnancellor Robina. “ 
case of Hart v. Schofield was mentioned. Mr. Maber Ff ro 
formed the Court that an arrangement had been ayant 1 
and they proposed to take an order of the court in otorth 
ance with those terms. Practically the order 8° by the 
that all proceedings be stayed upon the terms gee anit ra 
parties, and each party by counsel undertook ye per a 
the jurisdiction of the court for the purpose 0 ngioned 
the terms of that order. It was incidentally pepe “ 
that a sum of money would be paid into court as § . 





for the due performance of the agreement. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 12th annual meeting of the society was held at 
the George Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, February 
22nd. The President, James Smith, Esq., Huntingdon, 
took the chair, and the members present were Messrs. W. 
H. Brooks, Leadenham; B. Freer, Uppingham; F. L. 
Gooch, Stamford; H. J. Goodall, Melton Mowbray ; P. 
Mackinder and J. W. Gresswell, Peterborough ; Captain 
Russell and T. A. Rudkin, Grantham ; W. P. Weston, 
Qakham, and J. A. Robinson, Market Deeping. 

The visitors were Messrs. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V\S., 
London; A. W. Mason, President of the Yorkshire 
Society, and Samuel Chambers, Huddersfield. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received 
fom Dr. Fleming, C.B., Professors Walley, Williams, 
Pritchard, and Penberthy, Messrs. T. Greaves, T. E. 
Smith, Alex. Lennox, Charles Hartley, and T. Holmes. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published, were taken as read. 

The Treasurer, Captain Russell, then read the annual 
fnancial statement, from which it appeared that there 
was a balance in hand of £26 13s. 7d. which was considered 
highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Mackinder proposed that as the society had funds 
in hand, a set or thermo-cautery instruments should be 
purchased for the use of the members. 

The Secretary proposed that as the subject required a 
little consideration, a committee cousisting of the Presi- 
deut, Captain Russell and Mr. Mackinder be appointed to 
confer on it and report to the next meeting. This was 
seconded by Mr. Freer and carried. 

Mr. H. J. Goodall, of Melton Mowbray, was unani- 
mously elected President for the ensuing year, and 
Messrs. James Smith, H. Howse, and T. A. Rudkin were 
chosen as Vice-presidents. The Treasurer, Capt. Russell, 
aud the Secretary, Mr. J. A. Robinson, were re-elected. 

Captain Russell in thanking the Society for the com- 
jliment they had paid him, said that he was pleased to 
tell them many back subscriptions had been paid during 
the past year, and that very few members were now in 
arrear, It gave him the greatest pleasure to do anything 

i his power to assist the prosperity of the Society. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Secretary of the 

Central Association asking the Society to support the 

Central in requesting the National Veterinary Benevo- 


CLINICAL NOTES ON FRACTURES. 


“He said he had nothing new to bring before them on 
this subject, but he found that references to old things 
were very often useful and it was remarkable if they were 
trying to get information on a subject, how much they 
could get by referring back. His remarks would be 
made with the idea of extracting from those gentlemen 
present their observations in practice on peculiarities or 
other useful points in connection with fractures. It was 
thought by some of the British public that veterinarians 
were less able to treat fractures than was the case with 
the human practitioner. There were peculiarities in 
the fractures of the domestic animal that medical men 
did not meet with. Injured bones of the domestic 
animals, healed as rapidly and as perfectly as the bones 
of the human subject, but the difficulty was in re-placing 
the broken ends and keeping them in their place. They 
could not get an animal to refrain from movement, and 
every movement retarded the healing. The medical man 
had only to save life, but with the domestic animals 
it was not a question of saving life only; their animals 
must be rendered sound in the bone, and capable of doing 
continued work, and they had therefore to consider whether 
it would pay to treat ananimal. There was an exception 
in the case of pet dogs where it was a case of sentiment, and 
it did not matter whether the dog regained perfect sound- 
ness or not. Again, in a breeding animal they might be 
able to save life at the expense of a permanent deformity. 

The causes of fracture presented many points of 
interest. External violence they all recognised as a 
cause, and they sometimes met with cases in which it was 
difficult to tell whether the fracture resulted from a 
blow or to the jar resulting from the impact of the ani- 
mal during progression. In the case of a fracture of a 
small bone of the knee it was a very fine point to deter- 
miue whether it was the result of concussion or of an 
external injury. With the pasterns and metacarpals 
mere concussion following impact of the foot on the 
ground would produce fracture. 

Again, in the foot they had fracture of the pedal,and na- 
vicular bones as the direct result of concussion. It was 
extremely difficult to account for the way in which these 
fractured foot bones arose. He remembered once seeing 
the case of a horse with a foot badly affected with canker 
which implicated nearly the whole sole and frog, and 
caused it to be placed upon the ground very tenderly. 
The horse went to the forge to be shod, and was found 
very lame on coming home. He was examined, but 
nothing was wrupg with the nails or shoe. The conclu- 





lent and Defence Association to alter the basis of its De- 
fence portion, conditionally on the accession of a large 
lumber of new members. A short discussion arose and ' 
it Was the general opinion that such an alteration was | 
highly desirable, but that in bringing it about, the exist- 
ig Society should, in consideration of its services to the 
“esslon, Teceive some deference, and the Secretary 
wa requested to write to the Secretary of the Central 
ety to that effect. 
t. Robinson proposed, and Mr. Freer seconded, that 
Ho , Wragg, President R.C.V.8., be elected an 
prary Associate of the Society. This was supported 
yaptain Russell and carried unanimously. 
omit et, then introduced the subject of the forth- 
ing elections to the Council, and the advisability of 
it hoes forward a candidate. Mr. Gooch said that 
Midlangee had been adopted as the candidate of the 
manent iltociation, and he proposed that this Society 
their on vn, 02 condition that the Midland supported 
Pree nndidate next time. This was seconded by Mr. 
W’ = adopted, 
: nal Vetw’, ms ONS. Sitios of the 
. n ociation, then gave an 
nltesting ideas ou : ' 





sion he came to was that the canker was not the cause 
of lameness, so more by guess than anything else he sug- 
gested the possibility of a fractured bone. On the death 
of the animal the coffin bone was found to be fractured 
clean through the middle, and he was not by any means 
sure how that arose. His theory was that the loss of the 
sule gave extra mobility to the two sides of the wall, and 
that when weight was placed upon the bone the hoof 
yielded laterally, and the laminal attachment assisted to 
tear asunder the bone whilst the coronet bone pressed 
upon it from above. In talking with the farrier about 
this, he said he had seen a fracture of the coffin bone re- 
sult from a man letting the foot fall from between his 
knees on to the stone pavement of a forge. Blows, kicks, 
and falls caused fractures. There was one thing he 
would mention in passing. It was acommon accident to 
have a horse’s coronet run over by the the wheel of a 
vehicle. In none of these cases was it safe to give a 
hasty opinion of their termination. Very often the 


coffin bone was seriously injured, and although an ex- 
tensive fracture might be diagnosed a small one could 
not be. An apparently slight injury might be followed 
by permanent lameness, and it was rash to give a definite 
opinion. 


There were few cases that required such a 
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length of time as these before a safe prognosis could be 
given. They might have fractures with a slightly splin- 
tered piece of bone and a complete fracture of the coffin 
or of the small coronet. He could not help alluding to 
the peculiar fractures resulting from the small bore 
ballet used in the magazine rifle. They would remem- 
ber that Professor Fred. Smith tried some experiments 
with this bullet and he was the first man to point out 
the extensive injury ‘which might result. The theory 
was that the wonderful velocity of this bullet would 
make a clean hole but it produced the most awful 
disintegration and the bone was splintered into a num- 
ber of pieces. There were specimens at Aldershot where 
the bone was knocked into splinters. He mentioned 
this because the British Medical Jowrnal pooh-poohed 
Mr. Smith’s observations and quoted a surgeun at Netley 
who had only seen wounds in the soft tissues. Since that 
strike and riot at Featherstone the medical men had 
altered their opinions, they found that the bones of the 
men had been shattered, and both men died of shock in 
a very short time. 

It was said that they had in some fractures patchy 
sweating, though personally he had not noticed this 
sweating was indicative of fracture under that part ; 
but to muscular quivering he distiuctly pinned his 
faith. When they had a fracture covered by muscles, 
muscular quivering or twitching was indicative. He 
remembered one case when he saw a horse a few minutes 
after it had been led into the yard. He diagnosed that 
as a case of fracture of the hip and he did so simply on 
account of intense lameness and muscular quivering over 
the part. It was very difficult to diagnose some 
fractures where there was a thick layer of muscle 
covering them. After some days had elapsed there was 
great exudation and swelling, and if with this there was 
an absence of crepitation it was difficult to arrive at a 
positive diagnosis. There was a possibility of heemor- 
rhage in fractures, notably of the rib or hip, by injury 
done to the internal structures. They had all seen cases 
of fractured hip going on all right at night but the horse 
then got down and they found him dead in the morning. 
The explanation is simple after the pust-mortem exami- 
nation, but it is an awkward accident when a favourable 
prognosis has been givev. In cases of fractured hip, 
they sometimes had a ruptured bladder. In one case re- 
ported a horse was led some miles home and it is remarked 
as singular that in a case of such a serious nature the 
horse should have been able to walk that distance. It 
is just possible that the grave injury to the bladder 
occurred not when the fractured hip was caused but 
when the animal fell down and died and the bones were 
displaced. In those cases of hip fracture examination 
per rectum should always be resorted to, although there 
were many positions of fracture that could not be 
manually detected. in some cases of ischial or pubic 
fractures the injury could be readily felt per rectum, but 
after it had been done some hours the swelling and 
effusion of blood quite prevented the fracture being 
detected in this way. They got cases of fracture in which 
the horse seemed to show very little pain, even with an ex- 
tensive fracture, but in voiher cases the horses looked 
as if about to die in a few hours. The case of Smith 
v Reynolds, uow under adjudicatiou, rendered it very 
important to bear in mind that there might be 
post-mortem fractures. These might occur just after 
death or at the time of death. Horses that were 
killed fell suddenly and their muscles were relaxed. 
If a horse could fall on a road and fracture a bone 
so could he when knocked down with a pole-axe. 
In the horse slaughterers’ yards broken jaws often 
occurred at the time of death; they also had fracture 
of the humerus and of rib occurring after pole-axing, and 
fractured hip, bones were by no means uncummun. 
Cases arose in connection with the removal of horses by 


horse slaughterers of fracture of the atlas. A chain was 
put round the animal’s neck to draw it up into a cart, 
and sometimes this chain got into a position which re. 
sulted in fracture of the wing of the atlas bone. He 
could tell them this because he had done it himself, 
though out of five horses experimented on only one was 
found to be fractured. This fracture on the wing of the 
atlas generally knocked out a piece in a definite square 
form. It did not break off a long splinter of bone. 

There were some peculiar fractures worth mentioning. 
In a case of deferred fracture a horse met with an 
accident and was lame, perhaps in the very slightest de- 
gree lame for a day or two, and then the ends of the bone 
separated and the fracture was evident and complete. 
When they did not know the history it was very remark- 
able how these cases were described by the owner, and 
the misleading theories which were advanced with all 
the circumstantiality of observed facts. They might be 
told that the horse had sprained his fetlock and yone 
lame, but was going on very well till that day it was 
rolling in its box, and suddenly the broken boue stuck 
through the skin. Another tale they were told was that 
the horse was going along a perfectly level road and sud- 
denly it fractured its leg. ‘These were cases where the 
horse had met with external violence but the fractured 
bone had not been displaced, and if not put to any un- 
usual strain would retain their apparent integrity for 
many days—one case reaching seventeen days. Years 
ago in Manchester he remembered a case of a mare which 
had been kicked on the inside of the tibia by another 
horse. He had never suspected any fracture, and cold 
water was applied to the limb for a day or two. In about 
four days the horse resumed work, but after one short 
journey was brought to the stable intensely lame. There 
was still no displacement of bone but the pain and 
tenderness showed the tibia to be the seat of the mischief. 
He had the horse put into ordinary slings in a temporary 
shed and the erection came down in the night; he 
found the horse lying with seven inches of the tibia stuck 
through the skin, and they had it killed. The post- 
mortem showed that from the original seat of the injury 
the bone had been “starred” in all directions, like « 
pane of glass when struck by a stone. The cracks 
reached up to the stifle and down to the hock, and the 
bone was broken into 30 pieces. There was occasional 
deferred fracture of the metacarpus, and also of the neck 
of the ilium. Many gf these were denticulated, in other 
words the fractured ends were broken across with an 
irregular “ toothed ” surface which helped to keep them 
from separating. A very remarkable conditiou “sm 
what he might describe as bi-lateral fracture. T “ 
were numbers of cases in which horses were rene 
to have a fracture of both right and left metacarpa 
bones. He remembered. seeing at Reading eon 
which both metacarpals were broken through the mi > 
whilst galloping on level turf. There was a very — 
able case reported from India; the jockey =. id 
said he heard something crack behind the sacde “ 
then the horse stambled in front and fell, aad the po : 
mortem examination showed a fracture of the a, - PF 
the near side of the os suffraginis on the near side ca 
the humerus on the off side; the probable pra ee 
was this, that the ilium had been fractured the r 7 aly 
fore and it was a deferred fracture. When it su 

° hi feet into such a 

gave way it caused the horse to put his fe the fall it 
position as to fracture the pastern, and in 
broke the humerus. , cases of 

He then wished to call their attention ~ nto 
fractured first rib. These seemed to oth . a 
times without a fall and aeunctemes vilieved they 
It was very difficult to diagnose, and he vary 10 
had been generally put down as aoa wale his re- 
shoulder, up to the time that Mr. > : chief sy™P- 
ports on post-mortem examinatiou. © 
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toms were the dropping of the whole limb andelbow, the 
horse being capable if the knee was forced back of 
supporting weight to a certain extent on the limb. How 
these cases caused this dropping of the shoulder he could 
not say at all. -He could not see what explanation there 
could be of the total loss of power of the muscles of 
the shoulder because a horse had fractured its first rib. 

As to general principles of treatment they must put 
them in the best position and maintain it in the best 
way they could. The best possible way was a fixed ban- 
dage. He knew that after delay swelling was sv great 
that they often dare not put on a tight bandage, but the 
only chance they had of making good work was by a 
starch or plaster bandage as soon as possible. When 
once set it allowed the horse liberty. He did not like 
the use of slings if they could do without them, but if 
they allowed a horse to lie down with a fractured limb 
it was upset, and so slings were sometimes unavoidable. 
In a case of a horse with a fracture to throw him down 
with hobbles was a very risky business. In some cases, 
supposing someone were very anxious to keep the animal 
alive, he was inclined to think that by the administration 
of chloroform and the combined use of hobbles and 
slings they could let a horse down quietly, but they 
could hardly cast them without doing irreparable harm 
to the fracture. 

Mr. Hunting showed a remarkable fracture of 
the second bone of the neck saying that a valuable 
hunter lived three days with that fracture, and 
had walked home after the accident a distance of nine- 
teen miles. His experience of rapid death following 
broken neck was that such injury generally occurred 
about the 4th or 5th cervical vertebrae, where it directly 
implicated those nerves which came from the spinal 
cord to form the phrenic nerve. A fracture of the neck 
must be very complete to cause immediate death, as the 
cervical canal was three or four times larger than the 
spinal cord passing through it—thus permitiing even 
abnormal movement of the bones without pressure on 
the nerve centre. The soft swelling and effusion which 
followed caused the paralysis and death. 





The President, on the conclusion of the address, 
thanked Mr. Hunting on behalf of himself and the 
Society, for the trouble he had taken in preparing his 
subject, and for the great treat he had given the members 
by appearing amongst them at that meeting. He thought 
that as a large amourt of time had been taken up by the 
business of the annual meeting, and as the subject was 
a on which most of them would wish to say something, 
. best course would be to adjourn the discussion until 

*y met at Peterboro’ in June, when he hoped Mr. 

unting would again be with them 

he proposition met with the general approval of the 
members and was unanimously adopted. 
sine Dambers present afterwards dined together, and 
oz € usual toasts had been honoured, the healths of 
os oe and Visitors were enthusiastically received, 
oo na to by Messrs. Hunting and Mason. Other 
Vier, owed and the healths of the President aud 
~ “8 concluded an enjoyable meeting. 


Ay a ah 
the oe AGAINST A Horse-SHorr was recently raised in 


Court, Perth, by Robert Reid & Sons, timber 
tineared against John Low, blacksmith, for, one-third 
work and Value of horse (£6 13s. 4d.), and £5 for loss of 
. decieie tical treatment. Sheriff Monteith Smith gave 
raft op which he held that the pursuers had failed 
lure on rv case. He based hie judgment rather on the 
Me part of the pursuers to prove their case than 
on his — ie the defender to prove his. The impression 
Ot hig wy; — by the evidence of the defender and some 
inion in thi was very far from favourable. To show his 
18 respect, although he must assoilize the de- 








Merchants, 


ACTION FOR LOSS OF A MARE. 
Smith v. REYNOLDs. 
Szconp TRIAL. 
(By our own Reporter.) 
(Continued from page 544) 





The plaintiff re-examined by Mr. McCall: Your fore- 
man, I think, said that she hung back ?—I didn’t hear 
him. Now, as to sending your horses to the defendant 
to be shod subsequent to this occurrence, did the defen- 
dant when you complained to him and showed him the 
bone and told him how the mare had been killed, dispute 
his liability ?—-No he did not. 

His Lordship: That really does not arise out of the 
cross-examination. The plaintiff said that for four or 
five months after this accident occurred the defendant 
shod his horses as usual. 

Mr. McCall: What was the conversation which took 
place between you /—He asked what [ wanted, and | said 
anything that was fair—anything that anybody else said 
was fair. He said it was a bad job for me but worse for 
him. I said that his man had hit the mare no doubt ; 
the mare is dead now; what shall you do? He replied 
that he did not know what he could do. Was any sug- 
gestion made then or at any time about arbitration? 
No not then. That was the last time | saw him when 
I told him that the matter had gone on some months and 
that he (defendant) must assist him (plaintiff) in some 
way or he must take action. During the four months in 
which you continued to send your horses to the defen- 
dant to be shod had he in any way said he was not re- 
sponsible or had he disputed his liability to give you 
some cumpensation?—No. During the four months was 
any arrangement made as to the terms on which the 
shoeing should be done or how it should be paid for /— 
No, he offered to do my veterinary work for a certain 
period. I said I could not entrust my horses under his 
care for the value of the dead mare. Who proposed that 
the value of the mare should enter into the arrangement ? 
Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Ellis: This is entirely without prejudice, what 
Mr. McCall is going into now. 

His Lordship: Iam bound to admit all the evidence 
that is relevant, and if it is a breach of the privilege 
** without prejudice’ I shall let you cross-examine. 

Mr. McCall: Did the defendant say his proposal was 
made without prejudice /—No, that was some time after- 
wards. 

Mr. McCall: That, my lord, is the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Ellis then submitted that the plaintiff’s case as it 
stood had failed, as there was no proof of negligence in 
shoeing. What was alleged was an absolutely wilful and 
wrong act, for which—if it took place—the defendant 
could not possibly be held responsible. He snbmitted 
that on the record as it stood there was no case to go to 
the jury. 

His Lordship to Mr. McCall: Do you adhere to the 
record as it stands. 

Mr McCall: Yes. 

His Lordship: Then I make no amendment because 
none is asked for, and I take the record as it stands. I 
will not stop the case at this stage. 


Tue DEFENDANT'S CASE. 


Mr. Ellis then opened the case for the defendant, 
pointing out that the plaintiff’s case was one of theory 
pure and simple, and he went on to comment upon the 
fact that the man Nethersole who had had charge of the 
mare had not been called by the plaintiff. 

Nethersole being in court was called by his lordship 
into the witness-box. 





lender, wi 
oh with €Xpenses, he would ‘nodify them to one-half. 


His Lordship: There is the man. Nobody shall say 
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that they could not find Nethersole, and he was sorry 
that he cuuld not be put into the box. 

Mr. John Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S., the defendant, stated 
in reply to Mr. Ellis, that he reached his forge at twenty 
minutes to eight on the morning in question. He then 
found the mare in charge of the plaintiff’s foreman. She 
was lying on her near side with her back to the wall and 
her feet extended along the floor towards the anvil. Her 
back was close to the wall and she had a halter attached 
to her tail. 

His Lordship: How far from the wall was her back ? 
—It would not be more than a foot. 

Mr. Ellis: And the rope was passed through one of 
the rings in the wall?—A rope was fastened from her 
tail to one of the rings in the wall about 5ft. 6in. 
from the floor. There was a similar halter on her head 
and it was likewise passed through another ring. Who 
were present /—The plaintiff’s foreman, my foreman, 
and two farriers— Robert Skate and Frederick Barderick. 
What condition was the mare in when you got there /— 
She was in a semi-conscious condition. Did you examine 
her /—She was lying on her near side and continued on 
her near side. After we had watched her for some time 
she lifted her head from the floor three or four times and 
let it fall rather heavily back on to the floor again. And 
you were then able to see the near side of the mare’s 
head? What outward sign of injury was there !—There 
was no mark of any description, nor was my attention 
called to anything. She was sweating behind both ears 
and round the back of her neck. A truss of straw was 
put under her head but this seemed to make her more 
uncomfortable. Her breathing became very short and 
laboured, and she showed the white of her eyes, and the 
straw was taken away. My opinion was then that she 
had some fatal injury to her neck. I had left the forge 
before Mr. Mavor arrived. I remained with the mare 
until ten o’clock. She was not dead when I left. Noth- 
ing could be done for her, it was a hopeless case. Did 
you receive any notice that a post-mortem examination 
was to be made /—None whatever. 

His Lordship: When did you know that the mare 
was dead /—When I returned two hours later the mare 
was dead and taken away. When did you first become 
aware that this atlas bone was preserved /—In Jaauary, 
1893.— How did you become aware of it /—I was talking 
to the defendant in his office and he said “ You have not 
seen the bone have you?” I replied “ No, I have not.” 

He then produced it from his desk. 

Mr. Ellis: Did he then make any complaint of how 
the injury was caused ?—I believe he said “ You can see 
where the hammer went.” Was that the first time you 
heard it suggested that the injury was caused by a 
hammer /—Yes. From June 1892 to January 1893 did 
you continue to shoe the plaintifi’s horses /—Yes, until 
September 1893. How many years have you been a 
veterinary surgeon ’—About eighteen. You see the 
fracture in the left wing of that atlas bone, is it possible, 
in your opinion, that that could have been caused by the 
knacker’s chain ?—It is. From the bone fracture itself 
is there anything to show that it was caused before or 
after death /— Nothing whatever. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: You say you have 
been practising for eighteen years /—Yes. And during 
that time, I suppose, you have become well known in the 
profession and to members of the profession 1—Yes, 
about my neighbourhood. On the last occasion had you 
Professor Axe as a witness /—He was called for me. Is 
he here now !—I don’t see him. Have you brought him 
here !—I believe he has been subpcened. On the last 
occasion you had Mr. Bott /—Yes. Have you brought 
him here !—I believe he has been subpcened. When the 
mare was brought to your forge on the morning in ques- 
tion you were not there?—No. What hour was it when 
you found her lying in the shop ‘/—About eight o’clock. 





And she was then dying in a hopeless condition /—Yes, 
I remained there until ten and she was not dead then. 
Was it about half-past twelve or later that she was re- 
moved to the knacker’s ?— When I returned to the forge 
she had gone away. When did you return ?—About 
twelve. How long does the blood flow after death /— 
Some considerable time. Are you prepared to pledge 
your professional reputation that it flows for three. 
quarters of an hour after death /—Slightly, from a wound 
half an hour after death. Are you prepared to say it 
flows for two hours ?—No, rigor mortis would supervene 
before then and stop the process. Do I understand you 
to suggest that no claim was made upon you in regard to 
the loss of this mare until January, 1893? Not direct, 
I think. Direct or indirect ? can’t you say yes or no! 
No. Did you receive this letter on the 30th June, 1892 
from Mr. Smith: “ I returned to Loudon yesterday and 
shall now be glad to see you in order that we may come 
to some settlement over that unfortunate matter of the 
chestnut? Yes. Was this mare when she was being 
shod treated in the usual way ? 

His Lordship: He was not there. 
as a matter of personal knowledge. 

Mr. McCall: From what yoa have heard do you know 
that she was treated in the usual way! I believe so. 
When you are shoeing a vicious horse do you adopt any 
special precautions? Yes, if we know they are vicious. 
Were any special precautions adopted in this case? Not 
so far as [am aware of. She had been shod at your 
forge before? I believe so. When you arrived and 
found the mare in this hopeless condition did your fore- 
man tell you that she struck her head against the wall 
with tremendous force and fell down as though she had 
been knocked down with the pole-axe? He told me 
she had struck her head against the wall and fell. 

His Lordship: Did he use the words “tremendous 
force”? I cannot recollect, my lord. 

Mr. McCall: Will you swear he did not! No. Is 
this the first time that such an accident has occurred in 
your forge? I have never had an accident before of any 
description in ten years. Did you examine the mare's 
forehead to see if there was avy wound? I did. Was 
there any? No, she did not strike the front of her head. 
She was standing obliquely and struck her head on the 
left side. Was there any wound near the eye or on the 
side of the head? I didn’t see any. From what you 
heard did you think the blow was sufficiently —, 
to stun her? I thought it was possible that arias 
head against the wall she knocked herself down. ' 
you form the opinion that the blow was so violent as to 
stun her? I should think she did stun herself. vial i 
say now that, according to your experience as 4 Me i 
nary surgeon, it was possible for this mare to strl sm 
head with such violence against the wall as to ont 
self and knock herself down and yet leave no — A 
think it is possible. Is it probable? And prodad™ 


He cannot know it 


Have you ever known such a case in your ign? yo 
experience? No. Is it possible for a mare yo 


neck dislocated to lift her head several times a0 
it violently on the floor? Itis, | 

His lordship : While the neck is dislocated Apon 
have known a horse with this bone ftrectared a -O 
fields and live two or three days. His lordship are two 
is a different thing. Fracture and dislocation 
different things. 

"Mr. McCall: I do not dispute that after the a 
of the wing of an atlas bone a horse may live » _ 
about. That is not what I am putting to y tii git 
say that after dislocation of the neck, 4s veral times 
from fracture, a mare could lift her head 4 aid what I 
and dash it against the floor i—I esw a t the part 
swear she did. With the dislocetion. tie pnts upoD 
it occurred in the mare) you get very little P d the mare 
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was able to raise her head in pain and let it flop back on 
the floor. Lifted her head and then struck it violently 
ov the floor /—She lifted her head and all muscular effort 
then seemed to cease, and she went bump on the floor. 
You know that this post-mortem examination was made 
by Mr. Mavor ?—I heard that he had parts of the carcase 
taken to him, but that is not making a post-mortem ex- 
amination. Taken immediately after death ?—I presume 
so. Do you mean to suggest that on the 30th of June, 
1892, when this letter was written making the claim upon 
you, that Mr. Smith concealed this bone from you ?— 
That was the first occasion on which I saw Mr. Smith in 
reference to this matter, and I did not see the bone. 

Mr, Kempe: Assuming dislocation of the neck, may 
there remain after dislocation sufficient muscular power 
to enable a horse to raise his head ?—Yes. 

Charles Ayton, the defendant’s foreman, examined by 
Mr. Kempe, described how the plaintiff’s mare, after 
having her fore-feet shod, was left with her hind- 
feet unshod, in order that another horse required earlier 
might be attended to. The mare was left tied to a ring 
in the wall and had been so left ten minutes when she 
hung back. At this time the witness was distant from 
her in a slanting direction about two or three yards. 
There were only two other men in the forge at the time, 
Skate and Barderick. One was three or four yards away 
from the mare, and the the other seven or eight yards. 
Describe what the mare did and how the accident hap- 
pened. She hung back to the length of the halter and 
then sprang forward. Sprang forward towards what ? 
Towards the wall. In what direction did she spring for- 
ward? Sideways. 


His lordship: Which side was nearest the wall? The 
hear side. 

Mr. Kempe: Did any part of her come in contact 
with the wall? I should say the near side close to the 


ear. What was the next movement? She fell. On 
which side did she fall? The near side. Could she 
have fallen on her off side without breaking the rope ? 
She might have done. What was the length of the rope ? 
I don't know, I did not measure it, but there was about 
two feet cr more of play from the mare’s mouth to the 
Ming, it might have been two feet six inches. Falling, she 
fell on her near side, what did she do then? She strug- 
gled slightly and I cut the rope. Aiter you cut the rope 
did she still remain on her near side? Yes. Did she do 
anything with her head? She raised it once or twice and 
dropped it on the floor. How long was it before the 
Plaintiff's manager, Roberts, came? About twenty min- 
utes, I shouldsay. The mare, as we know, was still alive ? 
‘was alive. On which side was the mare lying when 
Roberts arrived? Qn the near side. Did anybody do 
anything with the mare’s tail? Yes, Roberts did. He 
Plited a piece of straw into the tail and tied a rope to 
the straw. What did he do with the other end of the 
6 8 He put it through a ring in the wall. What was 
rh object of his doing that? I don’tknow. During the 
ole of the time did either you or your master strike 
the mare with a hammer? No. Did you see Roberts 
ortly after the last trial? I did. Did you say any- 
ure? him about his evidence? I did. What did you 
rl ae “Why did not you speak the truth.” He 
= eis have told no lies.” Is it true that at any 
tea i erts was in your forge the mare was in the posi- 
u he has described? No. 

conve enined by Mr. McCall, the, witness said the 
"sation with Roberts occurred just outside the Law 
you fre the Strand. Is this a true account of what 
Wendons { She lunged up against the wall with a tre- 
dcked ann’ 8nd fell down as though she had been 

.] a¥ with a pole-axe?” Yes. 
lord, ‘rdship: That is a fair description? Yes, my 


had not previously observed any viciousness in the mare. 
He had before seen a horse dash its head against a wall. 
If a horse was suspected of being likely to do this, it 
would not be made fast but somebody would hold its 
head whilst it was being shod. Do you represent that 
without any cause, no one being near, this mare with two 
feet play of rope dashed her head against the wall with 
such tremendous force that she fell stunned? She hit 
herself hard enough to knock herself down. With a play 
of two feet ? It may have been more, it may have been 
two feet, six inches. You say there was absolutely no 
cause for this ? Not that I could see, she may have been 
gnawing the halter. 

His lordship : Would that cause her to hang back? 
Do you suggest now that she was gnawing the rope of 
the halter ? 

Mr. McCall: Can you suggest anything to explain 
this mare’s hanging back in this extraordinary way? No. 
You have never heard of a horse in a forge being struck 
with a hammer? I have never seen it, and never heard 
of such a thing. Do you mean to swear that? I have 
heard of them being struck with the handle of a hammer 
but not with the hammer head. Never heard of a horse 
in a farrier’s shop being struck with the head of a ham- 
mer? No, I have never heard of it. Howlong have you 
been in this business? About thirty years. And you 
have never heard of anyone being dismissed for doing it ? 
No. Ifa man were using a hammer in the ordinary way 
he would have to reverse it in order to strike with the 
handle? I have seen horses struck with the handle but 
not with the head. 

Re-examined by Mr. Kempe: Witness said the mare 
was not struck at all. Horses were occasionally struck 
on the quarters or the rump with the hammer handle,— 
so he had heard. 

His Lordship: Is there no method of using gentle 
means? It would be gentle just a tap with the hammer 
handle, like that (witness amid laughter suited the 
action to the word). 

Mr. Kempe: Have you known a mare to hang back 
before? Yes, at Stephen’s Mews, Grafton Place, Oxford 
Street. Of your own knowledge? Yes. In that case 
did the mare dislocate her neck? She did in the forge. 
Had anybody struck her? No. Was that caused by 
hanging back? Exactly the same. It is well known in 
your trade that horses will hang back at times? Oh! 





yes, frequently. When did you first hear any suggestion 
that any hammer had been used to this mare? Six or 
eight months after she died. 

Mr. McCall: Did you say anything about this accident 
at Stephen’s Mews when you were examined at the last 
trial? 1 was not asked. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kempe: Is it true to say that you discovered it 
since? Nothing of the kind. Aud I saw, besides that, 
a mare hang back at Mr. Sewell’s Infirmary for Horses. 
Replying to His Lordship: witness said he made the 
shoes for the mare and fitted them to her fore feet. 
Skate shod her. The fore shoes were completely finished 
off. Is there any use at all in letting a horse stand for 
ten minutes between putting on its fore shoes and the 
hind ones? Its a regular thing in the trade. Do you 
do it for convenience in order to serve one customer be- 
fore another? No. His lordship: It is showing favour 
to one customer or against another. There is no other 
use in it. Will sometimes even quiet horses hang back ? 

Yes. His Lordship: It may be from being startled or 

feeling uncomfortable, or from a desire to escape 

restraint. If you put a halter on a human being he 

would try to hang back. (Laughter.) Apart from vi- 

ciousness, do you mean to say that if a horse is tied in 

an uncomfortable manner, even the quietest and best 

horse would not be inclined to hang back? At times. 

What made you cut the rope? Because the mare was 








Ia 
farther cross-examination, witness admitted that he 


hanging above the ground. It didn’t fall on the ground 
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altogether, then? No, only the rump. With a halter 
on her head, and only two feet play of rope while it was 
five feet six inches from the ring to the ground, the 
horse’s fall would be suddenly arrested? Yes, my lord. 
She was hanging by the halter from the ring when you 
saw her first? Yes, my lord. You say you have seen 
men hit a horse with a hammer? If a man wanted to 
move a horse he might, tap it with the handle of his 
hammer. Have you ever seen a man in a temper strike 
a horse while shoeing it? Never. Farriers are always 
amiable? (Laughter.) If I am making a shoe I should 
have my back turned to a horse that was being shod, and 
most likely should not see him move. 


Robert Skate, Farrier, in the employ of the defendant» 
examined by Mr. Ellis, deposed to having shod the fore 
feet of the mare, when he had done this he went to 
another horse, the horse of Mr. Bramley, job master, to 
prepare its feet. That horse was, he thought, attached 
to number two ring. The mare was attached to number 
three ring. There were seven or eight rings altogether. 
He was on the off side of Mr. Bramley’s horse when he 
heard a fall. He then saw Ayton cut the halter which 
held the mare suspended. 

Did you strike this mare with a hammer or anything 
else? No, I did not. His Lordship: Had you a han- 
mer in your hand? Yes. 


Mr. McCall: You didn’t even touch her gently with 
the handle in the way described by Ayton? I was not 
near her. I thought you put the shoes on! Yes. And 
you didn’t even at that time touch her gently with the 
hammer handle? No,I didnot. She was perfectly quiet 
and did not require to be touched! She seemed to be 
quiet. The first thing you heard was a tremendous 
crash? Yes, a tremendous crash if you put it in that 
way. Put it in your own words, Did you go to her? 
I went near her. Did you examine her? No. How 
long did it take you to put on the two shoes? About 
twenty minutes I should say. Did you begin to put on 
these shoes as soon as she came to the forge? Yes, | 
stripped the old ones off and put the two front ones on : 
She was there between six and seven—did you bring her ? 
I did. So that these shoes were finished about seven 
o’clock? I dare say they were. Why was she kept 
waiting for forty minutes or three quarters-of-an-hour / 
I was told to get on with the other horse. I have to obey 
my foreman’s orders. 

His Lordship: How long have you been a farrier. 
Seven or eight years. Have you ever heard of a man— 
whether in a temper or not—striking a horse with a 
hammer! Ihave heard people say it has been done. 
That sometimes happens particularly if the farrier loses 
his temper? It may be so. 

In re-examination by Mr. Kempe, the witness said he 
was sure the mare fell on her near side. 

Frederick Bardrick, Farrier, also in the employ of the 
defendant, examined by Mr. Kempe, largely corroborated 
the previous witness, explaining that he was six or seven 
yards uway from the mare when she fell. 


Mr. William Hunting, F.R.C.V.S.,16 Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea, examined by Mr. Ellis: How many years ex- 
perience have you had as a veterinary surgeon? I went 
to college in 1862. Have you examined this atlas bone ? 
(Atlas bone in question). Yes. 1 

His Lordship: When did you first see the bone? A 
week or two before the last trial, my lord. 

Mr. Ellis: Sometime in November, 93? I think 
it was. 

His Lordship: That being the one? Yes, I think 
that is the one. 

Mr. Ellis: Must the fracture which you observe have 
necessarily beeu caused by a blow, in your opinion? No. 
To cause a fracture of that bone in that way must 
the blow of necessity be a violent one? It world depend 





upon the shape of the iustrumenta little. But what do 
you say to a blow with a hammer ? 

His Lordship : Which end? 

Mr. Ellis (continuing): A blow with the head of a 
hammer would have to be a violent blow would it not? 
I have tried the experiment and, perhaps, I may be 
allowed to state the result. I have tried to break the 
atlas bone with a hammer and [ have never succeeded in 
producing that shaped fractnre. (Alluding to the bone in 
question). Was that when the bone was covered with 
flesh and muscle? Yes. His Lordship: When you say 
that, you don’t mean that bone (the bone belonging to 
the chestnut mare) but a similar bone? A similar bone, 
my lord. Mr. Ellis: Now, in your opinion, would a 
fracture of that bone (bone in question) be caused by 
the knacker’s chain? Yes. His lordship: It might be 
caused by it? It might be and I might add that it is 
very probably caused by the knacker’s chain. Mr. Ellis: 
Do you know of cases in your own experience of fractures 
of that kind having been done by the knacker’s chain ? 
Yes, I have been present when one of them was done. 
You actually saw it done? Yes. In the case you speak 
of did you ascertain that the atlas bone was intact before 
the knacker’s chain was passed round? Idid. And 
after hauling up by the knacker’s chain did you again 
examine the atlas bone? Yes. What did you find? I 
found a fracture of this character (referring to atlas bone 
in question.) On the atlas bone? On the wing of the 
atlas. May we take it that there is nothing in the frac- 
ture itself to show whether it was inflicted before death 
or subsequently? Nothing. Is it possible for a mare 
with a dislocated neck to raise her head? Quite possible, 
it depends entirely upon the extent of the dislocation. 
With regard to this question of a horse hanging back, 
are you acquainted with that habit—have you seen it? 
Yes. What is your opinion with regard to the prob- 
ability of a horse having gone to the extent of the halter 
coming forward again violently without any other cause 
except being checked by the halter? They always do, it 
is the peculiarity of the habit. His Lordship. What is 
the peculiarity? The peculiarity is that when a horse 
finds he cannot get any farther back, he springs forward, 
unless the rope breaks which very often happens. Mr. 
Ellis : And may the lunge forward be a violent one? It 
always is. Would two feet or two feet six inches play 
which we are told existed in this case be sufficient to 
allow a horse to come fofward with considerable violence, 
if he hung back in that way? Yes, because he has got 
all the assistance of the tight rope to throw himself for- 
ward by. Hecould not unless he got to the full extent 
of the rope throw himself forward with the same force. 

His Lordship : I take it Mr. Hunting (correct me if ! 
am wrong) a horse in hanging back would hang back ie 
the purpose of getting rid of the restraint of the woh 
—Quite so. And he would continue to go back until he 
found he was brought toa standstill ?—Yes. And then, 
I suppose, there would generally be a little mg = 
the horse by that time ?—Yes, in its irritation 4 - 
will sometimes stand and shake his a with a haltero 
the kind in question and try to break it. 

Mr. Ellis: The Saciae af the wing of the atlas ~ 
in this case could not of itself have produced a fata! t 
sult ?—No. ’ hat the 

His Lordship: Mr. McCall did not suggest “| 
fracture of the atlas bone in — case caused death. 

Mr. McCall: No, not directly. 

Mr. Ellis to witness: With regard to what es _— 
said in the box: he said that the dislocation of the ni 
was caused, in his opinion, by the Jer king "No it i 
head. Is that in your opinion probable ps onl 
impossible. He said that the pain of the k and stop- 
make the mare throw up her head and the a ~_{ think 
page of the halter would dislocate her nec 
that is impossible. 
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His Lordship: What do you think impossible ?—To 
cuse such injury by the muscular action of the neck ; it 
sutterly absurd, I think. 

Mr. Ellis: Having heard the account which has been 
given of the accident, to what was the dislocation due in 
your opinion ?--That the mare slipped up and hung her- 
xlf with a two feet drop. 

His Lordship : Nota six feet drop. 

Witness : Hung herself on the halter. 

His Lordship : It is ubvious that with a rope of two 
feet or two feet six inches there must be a severe fall if 
if the horse fell its whole- weight, suspended by the 
neck. 

Witness: Yes, and they fall as one of the previous 
vitnesses said as though they had been pole-axed. Every 
muscle seems to be relaxed when they fall. In this case 
Ishould say the mare was brought to a sudden stop by 
the rope and that dislocated her neck. That is, the 
sudden jerk arresting the fall does the mischief /—Yes, 
ny lord. 

Teanenhibeed by Mr. McCall : I suppose I may take 
itas a fact that up to the time of the last trial or imme- 
diately before the last trial your attention had never 
been directed to these matters ‘—That is the fact. You 
had had no experience of accidents producing such an 
injury as this to the wing of the atlas bone /—None. 
Imean, of course, from any cause?—From any cause. 
§o that the experience you have gained has been gained 
in connection with this case?—Yes. After you were 
asked by the defendant to come as his witness ]—After 
that certainly. Perhaps I ought to qualify that answer. 
Mr. McCall: By all means. Witness: When I was 
asked by Mr. Reynolds to give evidence and was told 
ill about this case, I suggested the making of those 
observations and experiments to which I have already 
tiered. Mr. McCall: I really do not ask you for your 
conversation with Mr. Reynolds. It was after the de- 
fendant first applied to you that your experience in this 

matter began ‘—Yes. Now, look at that bone—-the bone 

i question—and as far as the bone is concerned, as far 

w the fracture of the wing itself is concerned, is it not 

consistent with a blow from a blacksmith’s hammer ?—I 

thould have thought it was until I tried to make a 

tnilar fracture and failed. You should have thought it 

ws bat for the failure of your own experiments /—That 
kit. Are you referring now to experiments made since 
the last trial or before the last trial ?—Before the last 
tal, At the last trial you said, did you not, that the 
facture was consistent with a blow from a hammer, 

— any qualification whatever /—Very likely I did. 

Po Kempe : That is only half of what he said. Ifa 

it ‘ment is being made which is vnly half a statement, 
nae the witness and the jury. 

& 18 Lordship : If counsel wishes the witness to convey 
Y Meaning other than that expressed by him, it is right 
thould finish his sentence. 

- McCall : By all means let him finish if he desires 

" anything to the sentence. 

wy mpd No, | have nothing to add to it. I didn’t 
san SLewlately inconsistent. I cannot say so. I 

tae mith eve that the fracture is due to a blow from a 

8’ hammer, that is all. 
erg : Now suppose this accident happened by 
18 mare having dashed her head against the 
nd stray nendous force and fallen down as if she 
a ge a pole-axe, and thereby dislocated her 
at she was found in a helpless condition im- 


(Laughter.) 


. y aiterwards—Do you think that under those 
tke) Pat with such a serious injury as that, she was 
Tilently yy, — to lift her head and knock it down 

Ypothet i @ floor ? It is a difficult thing to answer 
the fact, teal question of that kind. But assuming 
put to you—I don’t ask your opinion 


Th 
0 probabil 


to do so I should not have expected her to raise 
her head. Assuming those facts to be so. Of course, I 
quite appreciate the explanation given in the examination 
in chief. Now, Mr. Hunting, since the last trial, have 
you made some experiments for the purpose of testing 
the knacker’s chain theory? Yes. Did you make those 
experiments at Messrs. Harrison and Barber’s? Yes. 
When? In February last. In the interest of the defen- 
dant? Oh no, in my own interest. At that time did 
you knuw that this case was coming on again? Yes. 
And did you know that you would be likely to be called 
a witness? That is exactly why I made the experiments. 
You made them as a witness for the defendant. 

His lordship : That is rather putting it as if he tried 
to make evidence, but what he does is not unnatural. 
He says to himself “If I am to be called as a witness, I 
will, at all events, acquire as much information as I can 
with deliberation and care.” 

Witness : That is exactly what I did it for. 

Mr. McCall: Did you spend much time over it? Yes, 
I have altogether tried the chain on five horses. How 
loug were you there at Harrison and Harber’s. I was 
there, I suppose, two hours, and at the other place with 
two other horses another two hours, and anterior to that 
I had experimented with two other horses before the first 
trial, but not with the chain. Did you make notes of 
your experiments and the time occupied? Yes. In the 
interests of the defendant you took this trouble? I say 
distinctly not. I did it to enable me to speak with some 
assurance in this box. In order to qualify yourself 
better as a witness for the defendant? ‘That is it. 

His Lordship : In order to qualify himself better as a 
witness—a very natural desire. Suppose a man sub- 
pcenaed to attend a trial relating to some of the questions 
of law, he says to himself, “I must not go vhere without 
knowledge ” and he sets himself to read up all the authori- 
ties and cases bearing upon the points likely to be raised. 
It is in his own interest that he does this so that he may 
not go to the court and speak ignorantly upon the sub- 
ject. 

' Mr. McCall: I suppose you expect somebody to pay 
you for your time and trouble? To tell you the truth, [ 
don’t. But I suppose you do. But I don’t, I mean to 
say I should not charge a fellow practitioner. The 
reason why you would not charge the defendant is be. 
cause he is a fellow practitioner ! 

Mr. McCall: Now did you at Harrison and Barber’s 
experiment upon three horses? Yes, at Wandsworth. 
And was the chain put round their necks and the horses 
dragged into the cart? Yes. In such a way as possibly 
to break the wing of the atlas bone /—We tried it in 
different ways. In such a way as, if possible, to break 
the wing of the atlas bone ?—That is just what I cannot 
answer, because I could not: form any theory of how it 
was done, and [ wanted to try and do so, You say the 
chain was placed in such a way that it might break the 
atlas bone /—Yes. Did itin those three cases fail to 
break the wing of the atlas bone?—It did. Does the 
pressure of the chain upon the neck bruise the flesh 
under the wing of the atlas bone /—If it slips about two 
or three inches below the atlas it does. We have been 

assuming that the chain in use is a chain with a ring to 
furm something like a slip noose/—Yes. And if the 

noose slips the flesh is pressed up under the wing of the 

atlas 7—It depends entirely upon the position of the 

chain. But if it slips /—There is a good deal more than 

that. That may be, but let us take one thing at a time ? 

—It depends entirely where the chain is put. [f it is 

put on the atlas and it slips it goes above it and does 

not shove the muscle on the atlas. Suppose the joint in 

the position shown in that photograph—(photograpa 

produced)—is that taken from one of your experiments ? 

—_In the case of that horse we succeeded in breaking the 





ies—Do you think she would be likely 


atlas. (Laughter.) Mr. McCall [ didn’t ask you that. 
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(Renewed laughter.) Is that a photograph of one of 
your experiments /-—-Yes, but not one of the Wands- 
worth experiments. This photograph is taken from one 
of the two experiments. But in the three cases you 
mentioned was the chain placed so as to slip /—I really 
cannot say, because we placed the chain on in different 
ways and we do not to the present day know what posi- 
tion of chain it was that caused the fracture. I cannot 
tell you that. It is just what I wanted to find out. I 
thought it possible myself and so tried if I could break 
the bone on that theory, and 1 could not, and when we 
least expected we broke the atlas bone, but don’t know 
how. In the three cases when you tried with the chain 
the experiments failed?— Yes. Where did the 
experiment take place in which the wing was 
broken? At Green Street, Blackfriars, at another 
of Harrison & Barber’s yards. When? Before or after 
the last trial? After. How many times in the course 
of the Blackfriars experiments did you draw the carcase 
on to the cart? That horse (the one photographed) was 
drawn up and let down three times. The other horse 
was drawn up, I think, once only. From experiments 
at Green Street, Blackfriars? Yes. In one case the 
wing was found fractured? It was. Did you examine 
the carcase first? Yes. To see whether the wing was 
perfectly whole? Yes, and found 1t was. How did you 
put the chain on that occasion? In every way we 
could think of. Did you place it differently each of the 
three times? Yes. When did you succeed? The last 
time. You tried it twice and the last time you hit upon 
it? Just so and didn’t know how. When the carcase 
was drawn up on to the cart how was it put down again ? 
In the usual way, they let go a thing that holds a ratchet 
and then the horse runs down. The cart is tilted up and 
the carcase runs down? Yes. Are those the only experi- 
ments that you made? Yes with the chain, but we made 
experiments under another theory. In your opinion, 
how soon after death does the blood cease to flow? Im- 
mediately the heart ceases of course the flow of blood 
ceases. In your profession is it common knowledge 
that there are well ascertained differences between a 
blow inflicted during life and a blow inflicted after death? 
No, not in every instance. You say not? I do when 
the blow is inflicted immediately before and immediately 
after death. Take two hours before and two hours after 
death, would there not be a well marked distinction 
between the two blows? Yes, there ought to be dis- 
tinctions then. Have you in your experiments known 
or tried any case of an injury of this kind inflicted on a 
living horse? No I should be very sorry. His Lord- 
ship: I hope nobody else has, Mr. McCall: Now do 
you think that it would be possible for a horse to cause 
such injuries as the defendant described here, supposing 
it was two feet from the wall and not tied at all. I don’t 
think it would. The rope by which it is tied is for 
all practical purposes inelastic? Yes. I understand 
you to suggest that the horse falls back until it tinds it 
can get nofurther? Yes. Until the rope is absolutely 
strained? Yes, taut. And with an inelasticrope, then, 
your theory is he can strike his head against the wall 
with greater force than as if there was no rope there? 
Quite so, that is not a theory; it is a fact. Have you 
ever known a case in your experience of a horse causing 
such an injury as this, absolutely stunning itself by 
striking its head against the wall? Not an exactly 
similar case. Any case within the description of the 
words I have put to you? Yes, I unfortunately had a 
forge myself once, and I in the forge saw a horse throw 
himself down and break both his knees, and they desired 
me to pay for them. Do you think that is a case? 
Yes, 1 do. It is exactly how a horse can throw himself 
down. I was asking whether you knew of a case of a 


—. 


the staple of the ring when he went forward in a similar 
way. Is that the only case? That is the only case of 
which I have personal knowledge; I have heard of 
dozens. Do you think it likely that a horse would dash 
his head against a wall with such violence as to make 
him fal] as if he had been struck with a pole-axe, and 
yet leave no mark on his head? No, I think he would 
have a mark on his head. And an appreciable mark that 
any one could see? Yes, an appreciavle mark. On the 
front of his head? Wherever he hit himself, (Laughter), 
The front or the side. Do you know that this mare had 
no mark on the front and no mark except at the side of 
the ear? I don’t know it. You have been told it? | 
have heard some evidence of a so-called post-mortem ex- 
amination. Have you heard from the defendant of any 
marks on this mare’s head consistent, in your opinion, 
with striking her head against the wall? The defend- 
ant never described any marks on a horse’s head to meat 
all. You have kept a forge yourself? I did. Howlong 
ago? About ten or twelve years ago. And you have 
ceased to be in that particular branch? Yes, I have 
given up the forge. : 

Re-examined by Mr. Kempe: But have you had great 
experience both before and after? Yes, I have had the 
superintendence of other people’s forges in large compan- 
ies. Withregard to dislocation of the neck, does the power 
of movement depend upon the amount of dislocation !— 
Yes, upon the amount of damage to the spinal cord. So 
there is nothing improbabie in a horse j{being able to 
lift his head and falling back again sometimes after dislo- 
cation?—The movement depends entirely upon the 
amount of damage done to the nerves supplying these 
muscles; and therefore, in judging these cases one re- 
quires to know the extent and whereabouts of the frac- 
ture. Did you first experiment with a hammer !—Yes. 
And were you able to produce such a fracture as that !— 
Yes. How many experiments did you make in that 
way !—I tried three atlases with a hammer. Were you 
able to break them ?—Yes. What sort of a fracture did 
it produce ?—I am not very expert with a hammer and 
it is very difficult to hit the border of the wing exactly. 
If you hit above the border the hammer goes clean 
through and leaves a round hole. If you hit it on the 
edge sometimes the hammer rebounds. If you hit it 
hard you knock off that thickened border and a long 
narrow splinter is broken off. In no case did you make 
a fracture similar to what you find in the atlas bone pro- 
duced ?—No, but I fiave got that fracture in auother 
way. Did you discover at Wandsworth any other atlas 
bones that had been broken ?—Yes. ; 

Mr. R. C. Irving, F.R.C.V.S., examined by Mr. 
Kempe, said he thought that the fracture in the bone in 
question had been caused by the knacker’s chain. * 
related his experience at a fair at Dumfries where “4 
saw a horse that was tied to aring in a wall sudden 
hang back, then jump forward, and fall on its side. hog 
animal died shortly afterwards. 1t struck the wall side 
ways. He had heard of similar occurrences. 4 he 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall, the witness 4 a 
was a partner with Mr. Hunting. With regard ho Prat 
occurrence he mentioned he said he was not eet the 
ally concerned in the case, and all he knew was t ogee 
horse died as a result of the accident. He did no cour 
what caused the horse to hang back. They alway’ i 
to the extent of the halter when they did hang nd - 
Professor Penberthy of the Royal Mgpernge hear 
Camden Town, examined by Mr. Ellis, said t aA wit 
ing back was a comparatively frequent ee ae the 
horses, and a habit of a dangerous character 
horses’ point of view. 

His Lordship : You would not cond 
single act of hanging back ? _No, my lord. 


rse for 4 
~oety Whea you 





horse in a forge striking his head against the wall? Yes, 
I know a case where a horse knocked his eye out against | 


say it is dangerous you mean if it is 4 habit on the 


of the horse? Quite so, my lord. 
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Mr. Ellis: What is the consequence if a horse hangs 
back—what follows ?—If nothing in frcnt gives way, if 
the halter does not break or the ring come out, the 
natural consequence is that the horse bounds forward. 
His lordship: That is when he has hung back to the 
extent of the halter ?/—Quite so, my lord. Mr. Ellis: 
And if in boundiug forward the head came in contact 
with a wall would the shock be a forcible one ?— Certainly, 
the shock would be increased by the impulse backwards 
as well as forwards. Have you made any experiments 
with the knacker’s chain ?—No. I have made one obser- 
vation, With what result.?—With the result that the 
atlas bone was broken by the chain in my presence. In 
the course of your experience have you seen many atlas 
boues broken in a similar way to that ?—I have ; but my 
experience has been mostly since this trial. Having 
regard to the appearance of the fracture in question is 
that more consistent, in your opiuion, with a blow from 
ahammer or fracture from a knacker’s chain /—With 
fracture from a knacker’s chain. Can you tell us why? 
Because if the hammer hits the bone in the blade here 
(indicating in exhibit) the head of the hammer sinks 
down and makes an indentation of the size of the ham- 
mer head. Ifa bone be struck on the edge, on the bor- 
der nearest the skin, you have a splinter as it were. 
Have you yourself seen experiments made on the atlas 
bone with a hammer ?—I have made experiments my- 
self. With the result that you have told us /—Yes, and 
with the result that in some cases | could not break the 
atlas bone at all with ordinary force. But when it did 
break, it broke in the place you told us ?—Yes, after 
immense force directed purposely on to the bone. And, 
in your opinion, tv break an atlas bone like the one in 
question during life, it would require a tremendous 
blow (I think so from my own experiments. 

In cross-examination Mr. McCall asked the witness if 
he did not think that, assuming the mare struck and 
stunned herself against the wall, there would not be a 
mark left /—Witness replied that an animal, might he | 
stunned without the production of any appreciable 
change even after doath ; and before death there could 
be no question of the fact that an animal might fall, as 
the mare in question fell, and there would be no sign 
Whatever. Suppose an animal struck her head against a 
vall with such force that she fell as though she had been 
truck with a pole-axe, do you say that such an injury 
alising such a result would leave no mark? Appre- 


Cross-examined by Mr. McCall, the witness said he 
came there because he was the owner of three forges 
himself and felt interested in the case. 

John Pritlove, manager to Messrs. Harrison, Barber & 
Co., horse slaughterers, examined by Mr. Ellis. produced 
numerous atlas bones which he said had been fractured 
(similarly to the bone in question) by the knacker’s 
chain. Since the last trial a registe: had heen kept of 
the number of dead horses brought into his employers’ 
yard during the mouths of December and February last. 
Of 228 received in the former month—horses hauled on 
to the cart by a windlass and chain—24 were found to 
have their atlas bones fractured. In February of over 
200 dead horse:, 27 were discovered to have fractured 
atlas bones. 

Mr. Thomas Burrell, M.R.C.V.S., the owner of three 
forges, examined by Mr. Kemp, related the case of a 
horse in his own forge which hung back on the halter as 
far as he couid go, then sprang forward against the wall 
and fell, swinging on the halter. No one touched or was 
near the horse at the time. They tried to let the horse 
down but could not untie the knot, and su he was cut 
down. He was unable torise. The neck was dislocated 
and as the anmal would be of no use, it was killed. 
Although there was dislocation, death did not follow im- 
mediately ? Oh, no.. Have you seen other cases of dis- 
location? Yes, partial dislocation. Where partial dislo- 
cation exists can a horse, having a certain amount of 
muscular power left, move its head? Oh yes, one of the 
horses present to my mind now could walk about. Of 
course all depends upon the amount of dislocation. 

Cross. examined by Mr. Upjohn, witness said the horse 
he first referred to was tied to a ring a little over five 
feet from the ground, and had about two feet play of rope. 
There was a slight abrasion visible over the ear, that was 
all. 

Harry Parminter, farrier, in the employ of the Lon- 
don Road Car Company, examined by Mr. Ellis, repeated 
the evidence he gave at the first trial, which was to 
the effect that in his employers’ forge he saw a horse— 
without any apparent reason—hang back, then spring 
forward, hit his head against the wall, and die within 
twenty minutes afterwards. 

Andrew Muller, foreman, in the service of Mr. Cheese- 
man, farrier, Wandsworth, examined by Mr. Ellis, ex- 
plaind an occurrence which he witnessed in a forge, of a 
horse tied with a halter to the wali hanging back, jump- 





ably during life? so that it could be discovered after 
eath 9] think it is probable that there would be a/ 
uark, tut it is quite possible that there should not be. | 
— you ever seen a horse run its head against the | 
t of a forge in the way described ?—1 have not. | 
, * examined by Mr. Ellis: Have you had experience | 
the aa hanging back?—I have. Is it a fact that if | 
' “d rm back and are caught by the rope then they | 
a .¢ orward?—-Yes, And if they came in contact with | 
the a they strike the head ?—Yes. And may strike 
ae Without indicating where any blow was ?—I be- | 
i © That is the result of your experience :—Yes. | 
Saat F. Garside, M.R.C.V.S., examined by Mr. | 
Wleteage suid he had had seventeen years experience as a | 
he ex Y surgeon. Shown the atlas bone in question | 
Pressed his opinion that the fracture there was | 


Tt 
relikely to have been caused by a knacker’s chain | 


i hammer, 
ins on aah, to Counsel : You give them the alterna- 
inpouible Ay knacker’s chain or a hammer, but it is | 
used the © specify all the weapons that might have | 

tt ri a crowbar or a poker for instance. | 
exter a ihe could assert with certainty was that | 

Nal violence had caused the fracture. | 
be: If a horse simply threw up its neck | 
I think | 


Ithe: 
ue 


I, em 
Yould : 
dot A act be likely to dislocate the neck ? 

ink it would be unlikely. 


ing forward, striking the wall, and then dropping dead. 
In that instance another horse in the forge, “‘ savaged "’ 
at the animal that was killed. 

The Court then adjourned to the next day. 


THIRD DAY. 


When on Saturday the trial was resumed. 

Benjamin Nichols was called and examined by Mr. 
Kempe. He said he was manager to Messrs. Harrison, 
Barber and Co. He produced numerous atlas bones which 
he said had been fractured by the knacker’s chain in 
being hauled into the cart that conveyed dead horses to 
his employers’ premises. In the cases of 54 dead horses 
brought into that particular yard where he was manager, 
in the course of four days he discovered that seven atlas 
bones were fractured. The percentage of fractures was 
about 10 or 12 per cent. ; 

Mr. Kempe and Mr. Rowlands addressed the jury on 
behalf fof the defendant and plaintiff respectively, after 
which 


His Lordship summed up. He said he must make 
this observation : there never was a case in his judge- 
ment like this where the inutility of the pleadings were 
so strikingly shown. Pleadings should set forth on one 
side and the other what their case was, so that each party 
might know what it was he had to meet. Some of the 


facts in this case were as clear as noon-day. There was 
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no doubt that the mare had a certain value. The 
plaintiff said he bought her for 145 guineas and that she 
was worth 175 guineas on the day of herdeath. It was 
not a question of the value of the horse they had to de- 
termine. The case, as had been very properly put to 
the jury by the learned counsel (Mr. Kempe) was this: 
was the farrier while shoeing the mare guilty of cruel 
brutality to the animal by striking it behind the ear with 
a hammer? for that was the charge which was alleged ; 
and it was said in the particulars—which he would read 
—that the farrier hit the mare behind the ear while he 
was engaged in shoeing the animal, and that by so strik- 
her he caused this dislocation of the neck which was 
followed by the mare’s death. Now, that was the ques- 
tion. It was difficult when there was a great deal of 
evidence which apparently applied to a different set of 
circumstances,—it was a difficult thing sometimes to get 
rid of the prejudice created by it. He would endeavour 
to put to the jury in a way ai all events that they could 
all appreciate, the question they would have to de- 
termine, and he would point out—as far as it was 
necessary to do so—the evidence upon which they wou'd 
have torely. This was an action charging the defen- 
dant with negligence, and it had not been disputed, and 
could not be disputed by Mr. Kempe, that the mare was 
entrusted to Mr. Reynolds, the defendant, by the plain- 
tiff for the purpose of her being shod. She went there 
between six and seven o’clock in the morning and by 
nine o’clock she was dead. And if that death was 
occasioned by reason of the negligence which was attri- 
buted to the defendant’s servants—if that were the case 
--then undoubtedly the plaintiff would be entitled to 
recover, but in order to justify a person in recovering 
against another upon the ground that he had been in- 
jured by the negligence of that other person, it was 
necessary for the plaintiff who said that he had been 
injured by the defendant’s negligence, to prove 
it to the satisfaction of the jury. It would not do 
merely to suggest that. It would not do merely 
to say “I sent the mare between six and seven to the 
defendant and found her dead in his forge at nine.” 
That would not do; because accidents happened and 
would happen every day without negligence being attri- 
butavle fairly to anybody ; and if the case presented on 
the part af the defendant was the true case, and unless 
his witnesses were perjured, then it seemed to his lord- 
ship that it was impossible to say the animal received those 
injuries which had been attributed to the defendant, and 
for which it was sought to make him liable ; it was impos- 
sible, unless those witnesses told untruths, that that 
could have happened. It was all very well to say that 
the animal’s feet were unshod, and that she was “ care- 
lessly left,’ as counsel for the plaintiff put it 
to the jury. He seemed to forget that he 
hadn’t it all his own way with the witnesses, 
because the man who shod the mare had (unless he was 
a perjurer deserving penal servitude) actually shod the 
mare’s two fore feet. He said “I did not leave the 
mare until after her fore feet were completely shod, finis- 
hed off, and had been perfected.””’ That was either true 
or it was false, whether it was true or whether it was 
false was not the question that the jury had to try there 
that day, but of course if it were false it would lead them 
to form an unfavourable impression when they came to 
consider what weight was due to the testimony of the 
man who had told them the falsehood—not that the false- 
hood had any bearing upon the question except in so 
far as it touched the credibility of the witness. There 
was no doubt about the duty of the defendant to take 
due and proper care in the conduct of the shoeing of the 
mare. 

About that Mr. Kempe said, “I don’t dispute any- 
thing, but what I say is that you have not shown by 





evidence with which the jury ought to be satisfied.”— 


“ nay,’ he said, “there is no evidence at all of that 
charge which is made against the defendant which im- 
putes to him negligence of his duty.” Now the neglect 
of his duty as charged in the statement of the plaintiff's 
pleadings was that “he did not use due or proper care 
or skill in shoeing the mare.” Of course there might be 
want of proper care and skill in a variety of ways. It 
might be that the shoes.were not put on properly. Then 
the plaintiff in his statement of pleadings went on to say, 
“on the contrary the defendant treated the mare care- 
lessly, unskilfully and ignorantly, and so violently as to 
inflict serious injuries upon her in consequence whereof 
she died.”” That was to say, the defendant’s servant in 
the course of his duty to his master, inflicted a cruel 
injury upon the mare in consequence of which she died, 
It was not suggested that Mr. Reynolds was at the forge 
at the time or had any personal knowledge whatever of 
the matter. Having no reason as far as his inquiries 
went to suppose that he had heen accused of allowing 
his man to be such a ruffian as to knock a valu- 
able horse on the head with a hammer, having no 
notice of this, he naturally asked when the action was 
brought “ What is it that you specifically charge against 
me? That is what I want to know.” And it was felt 
by the master of the courts here that it was a reasonable 
thing that he should know, and his lordship thought 
that if any one of the jury were made the defendant in an 
action like that,he would have said “ It is a reasonable 
thing that I should know definitely what it is you 
charge me with,” thereupon in writing, before the defen- 
dant was called upon to plead, these particulars were 
given. 

His lordship (reading): ‘“ Whilst shoeing one of the 
fore-feet of the mare referred to in the statement of the 
claim,”’ and then, as showing how particular they were 
in drawing these particulars, they went on to say “We 
have made an error in the statement of claim sent in, by 
describing the mare as a bay and not a chestnut mare.” 
and then they proceeded—* While shoeing one of the 
fore-feet of the chestnut mare, the defendant’s servant 
struck the mare with a hammer which he was 
using, in consequence of which she broke her 
spinal bone in consequence of which she died’ 
That was the charge, and unless that charge was estab- 
lished by evidence to the jury’s satisfaction, as a matter 
of course the defendapt would be entitled to their ver- 
dict. And the charge was a very serious one, not 0 
cruelty against the defendant personally but of grievious 
and gross neglect in employing a man who would with 
his hammer strike on the head a mare valuable or not 
valuable. To retain a man in one’s employ fora single 
second after such an act of cruelty would be a matter 
deserving the condemnation of everybody ; and his lord- 
ship ventured to say that the jury putting themselves 1 
the position of a farrier or veterinary surgeon having & 
forge, if they knew a man was in their service, oF wore 
it without having seen it themselves, who had struc - 
animal sent to their forge to be shod with his ae 
upon the head,—such a man could not be in their forge 
minutes after they had knowledge of the — 
Well now, his lordship did think, that in this case, ei 
he came to deal with the actual facts of the on - - 
was something outside the case and in the — 
the case itself after the death of the mare, ths iste 
served some consideration if they believed the § pa 
ment made by Mr. Mavor. He fetched that avn "he 
she was fetched away by the knacker’s cart, A 
morning of the 3rd of June; on the day vag lordship 
her taken home. His dispenser, whose duty 48 (laugh- 
thought would have been to make up the p hy Me Mavor 
ter) took the spine and cleaned the bones. tought to 
then condescended to look at it, and he knew ae a 
have known. or he could have been told if he 
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of this mare. And he knew that there was an intention 
to make, if it could be made, a claim against Mr. Rey- 
nolds. Now he made what he called his post-mortem ex- 
amination, and he made that in June, 1892. Did they 
(the jury) or did they not think that it would have been 
fair to Mr. Reynolds at the time Mr. Mavor was going 
to make the post-mortem examination of a mare that 
had died in his (Mr. Reynolds’) forge, to have asked that 
gentleman whether he would like to be present per- 
sopally, or send some other professional man, so that the 
defendant might have the same knowledge upon the mat- 
teas Mr. Mavor had? There was not a single note or 
courteous request to Mr. Reynolds to go to the place. 
Nobody communicated with Mr. Reynolds, and the de- 
fendant had told them upon his oath, and he was _ either 
telling them the truth or he was not telling them the 
truth, that he had no notice whatever that they were 
going to make an accusation against one of his men, that 
he (the man) was guilty of such wicked brutality as to 
strike the animal on the head with a hammer and so 
cause her death ; he had no notice whatsoever of this un 

til oue day in the mouth of January, 1893, when dis- 
cussing the matter with a view to see if the 
law could be avoided, he not having been told what would 
be alleged against him, was shown a bone by the 
plaintiff who took it out of his desk and asked—“ Have 
you seen this bone? ‘hat was the first time, Mr. Rey- 

nolds said, that it was intimated to him that he was 
going to be charged with causing one of his men cruelly 
or negligently to hit the mare on the head. His lordship 
must say, that when these charges were made, he thought 

they ought to be made immediately and definitely, and 

the man who was to be held answerable for them ought 

w be told the shape in which he was to be made answer- 

able. Such information should be communicated to him 

4% s00n as it conveniently could. To keep a thing back 

for four or five months, or negligently not to communi- 

cate with him, put the defendant at great disadvantage. 


hy a blow with the head of a hammer, or with a poker, 
or any other blunt instrument, it was difficult if not 
impossible to tell what precisely had caused the injury. 
Mr. Mavor said that it was not at all improbable that 
when a lLlow was stiuck on the mare’s head, and he 
suggested it might be a blow from a hammer, the mare 
jerked her head up and broke her neck. Did the jury 
ever hear of any instance where a horse had broken its 
neck by simply tossing up its head? Thousands and 
millions of horses were seen to toss their heads up all 
day long to the great inconvenience and irritation of 
the drivers and never in the course of his experience 
which was small and of theirs which was, no doubt, large 
—/(laughter)—had he, or probably, had they, seen a 
horse toss its head up, break its neck and fall down. 
That was Mr. Mavor’s theory. Had his lordship not 
heard Mr. Mavor say this upon his oath, he should not 
have believed it was possible for any one to make that 
suggestiun. Well, there was no doubt at all that there 
was a fracture of the bone. There was no doubt at all 
that the mare’s neck was dislocated. There was no 
doubt that something must have dislocated it, and they 
must look to see whether there were any circumstances 
suggested on one side or the other that could account 
for this dislocation because a blow with a hammer could 
hardly in itself and alone, as had been said, cause the dis- 
location. If that had been put forward a very strong obser- 
vation might have been made upon that sort of evidence. 
It might have been urged that if the blow was not hard 
enough to make a hole so that the hammer went actually 
into the head, it was difficult to suppose it would have 
been forcible enough t» cause dislocation. Dislocation 
by the actual blow of the hammer seemed to have been 
abandoned. It might be that Mr. Mayor's intelligent 
dispenser was learning the anatomy of a horse, for he 
said that he fitted |Mr. Mavor’s hammer head into the 
fracture, just as policemen sometimes fitted hol-nailed 





Take, for instance, this: Suppose that Mr. Mavor had 
doue that which his lordship thought as a professional | 
man it would have been better for him to have done. 
Suppose he had said to Mr. Reynolds—“'1 am going to 
wake this post-mortem examination, come and look at 
this place where I have said that I see an enlargement.” 
It was not suggested by anybody that there was a 
Yound, although over and over again it was said that | 
there was sweating. Would it vot have been just as well, 
wd far better for Mr. Mavor as the responsible person, 
if that gentleman had said to the defendant—« I 
al gomg to make a post-morten examination,” | 
‘me and look at this with me that we may both have | 
*same means of judging what has actually occurred.” | 
¢ law did not prevent a man from bringing his action | 

~if he chose to delay it so long—but delay in communi- 
“ating with the defendant was a very serious matter, and | 
me there was no reason for not communicating imme- | 
“ tely, it was a circumstance which the jury were very | 
ich entitled to take into their consideration when they | 
= to ask themselves the question: ou which side 
she to deliver our verdict. He did not mean to | 
x4 ¢ delay destroyed the cause of action, but it made | 
cin ook very jealously round them and hesitate in | 
% core credence to the statements submitted to 
Vices ell, let them take first of all the evidence of | 
ia of any skill avd knowledge ; they all agreed or | 

ot left at the conclusisn that the fracture of the right 
wing of the atlas bone did not in itself cause the | 
that th the animal. 
e effect of the fracture was to dislocate the neck. | 
tar 8 theory was an odd one. 





boots into footmarks to get evidence. (Laughter.) The 
dispenser wanted to get a wrinkle by putting the hammer 
head into the fracture. (Laughter.) Why was not Mr. 
Mavor’s hammer produced in court? And why, when 
Mr. Mavor knew of his dispenser’s alleged discovery, 
didn’t he go to Mr. Reynolds and say “ We have ex- 
amined the atlas bone and find it is fractured, and it is 
suggested that the injnry must have been dune by a 
hammer which one of your men was using. Let us see 
your farrier’s hammer: you and I will look at it.” 
Nothing of this kind was said or done. The mare having 


| died it was said that she was taken away in the knacker’s 


cart in the ordinary way. That was put forward to 
account for the fracture being occasioned by other 
means than by a blow from a hammer. (f course that 
was quite right. When they went further into the 


_defendant’s case they found that he rested his case 


chiefly on this: that the mare was a vicious mare, and 
that if she had not contracted the habit she certainly 
that morniny in the forge hung back from the the halter 
while tied as she was toa ring in the wall. Having hung 
back she did what invariably followed this act (of course 
there were exceptions to every rule), she sprang forward. 
It was for the jury to consider whether the circum- 
stances weré truly stated, and whether the theory pro- 
pounded was a plausible and reasonable one. I[t was 
said that when she sprang forward she struck her 
head against the wall in some way or other, and 
then instantly fell. The rope attached to the ring 
five feet six inches above the level of the floor 


That was agreed ; but it was said | allowed the mare two feet six inches play; and, 


falling with this rope round her neck the whole 


He could not say | weight of her body would put astrain on the rope. [t 


nae had dislocated the neck and that that blow | was suggested that in that way her neck was dislocated. 


Cled by a hammer. 


He could not say that, be | The defendant was entitled to say to the plaintiff 


tla Jury’s own good sense would tell them that | that “ Whatever may be the actual cause, the mischief 
e 


had seen the thing done and knew it was done 


was not caused in the way you suggest, which is a serious 
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matter for me, namely by my man striking your mare on 
the head with the hammer he was using. You have alleged 
a breach of duty which turns out not to be true, and you 
cannot now put a different case you never dreamt of before, 
andtry to make some negligence out of that.’’ His Lord- 
chip was, he said, always interested in seeing how direct 
perjury was got over when it suited one’s book to get over 
it. Now, there were three or four persons in the forge 
when this occurrence took place. There were cer 

tainly three persons. They were the defendant’s 
men. Well, they were all cross-examined. If a man 
were keeping a forge or a shop, or a.warehouse, in which 
his own men were alone present when mischief happened, 
it might be that his own men desired if they could to see 
their master safely through, and it might be that they 
were disposed to assist him. That was not an unnatural 
thing, but at the same time it would bea very hard thing to 
say that if a man was not guilty of negligence he should 
be found guilty of negligence because the absence of 
negligence was established by his own servants, against 
whose character there was nothing to be said. Those 
three men Ayton, Skate and Bardrick, were the only 
three men suggested to have been in the forge when this 
mischief happened: Well, it was for the jury to say 
after hearing Ayton, and seeing the manner of man he 
was, whether he would not, had he seen a man in his 
master’s employ guilty of such conduct as was imputed 
to Skate at once have taken some action. Skate 
said he saw the mare fall and saw her haltercut. When 
she was liberated from her halter, he said, she went down 
on the ground and laid there, lifting her head once or 
twice, but uot violently raising it up as thouga to say, 
“ Here [ am, I will commit suicide.” (Laughter). Was 
there truth in that story or was it a falsehood. If it 
were a falsehood it was an abominable falsehood. But if 
it were a falsehood, it suited the learned counsel for 
the plaintiff only to attribute it to a little pardonable 
mistake. (Laughter.) Bardrick and Ayton gave the 
same account. If thet account were not true, then those 
three witnesses were guilty of nothing short of abomin- 
able perjury when they said they saw the mare hanging 
from the ring, that Ayton cut the rope and let her down ; 
that when on the ground she was unable to get up any 
more, but that she did lift her head once or twice, and 
that from the moment she fell and received this injary, 
she was practically dying. These were material facts for 
the jury to consider. The charge against the defendant 
was u charge of this description, which a man had no 
right to make unless he was prepared to prove it. The 
plaintiff alleged that while shveing one of the mare’s 
fore feet the defendant's farrier, (Skate) struck the mare 
with the hammer he was using and broke her spinal 
boue. Did hestrike her withahammer? Tosupport that 
the plaintiff must adduce something like tangible evidence 
Here was the testimony of the three men at the forge— 
the only persous present at the time. That evidence 
was all important for the defendant’s purpose. They 
positively swore that there was no blow struck upon that 
mare at all. The man who had the hammer swore that 
he never used it at all upon the mare, and that he was 
not within many feet of her when his attention was 
attracted by hearing a noise and crashing. His lordship 

said he certainly expected with the knowledge that this 

cruel deed had caused the mischief, those three men— 

Ayton, Skate, and Bardrick—who came to deny it, would 

have been very severely cross-examined on the subject 

with a view to show that they were persons not to be 

believed on their oath. But there was no single circum- 

stance alleged from which the inference could be drawn 

that those three men were not telling the truth. There 

was another circumstance which, he thought, ought to 

be considered by the jury. There was no doubt at all 

that Mr. Smith, the owner of the mare, did have some 


accident. His lordship did not wonder at that, but 
if the plaintiff was aware that sericus blame could be 
attached tv a servant of the defendant aud that the map 
still remained in his service, would Mr. Smith entros: 
horse after horse of a valuable character to be sent to the 
same forge to be shod possibly by the same mau, without 
a remonstrance? That was a question for the jury. 
“Oh!” it was said, “there was a sort of understandi 
that the value of the horse was to be worked out.” Not 
surely by letting the plaintiff’s horses go a forge where 
it was alleged one of the farriers took up a hammer and 
broke a mare’s atlas bone. Well, they had had a body of 
testimory first to prove that this wound or sort of 
indentation could not have been caused by a chain, 
That was a question for the jury but even if the injury 
could not have been so caused, could it have been caused 
by a hammer. He could not point out of all the old 
knackers who had been called who was the most scientific 
of them. . As to the experts, he could quite understand 
that in making experiments one might break a bone or 
not break it. Probably if they were to put a chain 
round a horse and draw it into a cart very tenderly they 
might draw it up thirty times and aot cause a fracture; 
but if they did not care how or where the chain was 
fixed and drew the horse up roughly it might make all 
the difference. They had had experts on one side who 
said that the fracture could not or was not likely to 
happen from the pressure of the kunacker’s chain. On 
the other hand experts swore that the knacker’s chain 
could and did cause the fracture ; and that it was known 
to have occasioned similar fractures in the atlas bone. 
Well, experts were very valuable people; they sometimes 
created difficulty and doubt where there ought to be no 
difficulty or doubt whatsoever, but all experts, as it 
seemed to him, thought themselves infallible. (Laugh- 
ter.) His lordship remembered in one case iz which he 
was concerned as counsel, a very great expert auswered 
“No, no” to a question which he put. Then His lord- 
ship asked him “ Pray are you infallible?’ He replied “I 
believe i am.” (Laughter.) “Have you a son,’ His 
lordship asked. “Yes, and I am proud of him,” replied 
the expert. ‘“ Have you educated him to your own pro 
fession ?”’ enquired His Lordship. “ Yes,” rejoined the 
expert. Then His lordship asked him whetier his son 
was better or worse than himself. The expert replied, 
“ Better than myself” ‘To this His lordship rejoined, 
“ Then we have an &xtra infallible.” (Much laughter.) 
When they came to expert evidence as to whether this 
fracture could be inflicted with a hammer oF -_ 
or whether it could not,they must remember ngs - 
depended very much upon the mode in which they ¢e 
with their chain or hammer. If they took a hammer “ 
struck with violence they would do mischief. If a 
did not strike with violence the probability was that t “4 
would not, unless they struck over a tender Pp ; : 
Aiter all, the main, the substantial question Bes 
jury had to deal with was this: Did this et 
meet with her death by a cruel act of violence yin 
mitted upon her while she was undergoing that Peon 
of shoeing? Lf that was made out to their satis os o 
the case for the plaintiff would ve made out ; Ene “a 
made out to their satifaction, it was difficult = . a 
they could find a man guilty of negligence Pos negli- 
vants, if they (the jury) were not satisfied that 
gence imputed to him was established, - en mstances 
His lordship finally said: These are the cire ue 
of the case you have to consider, bearing ore aint 
that if | make a charge of negligence aga!ns 
ought to establish that charge satisfactorily. inutes, and 
The jury after conferring together a = “iofendast 
without leaving the box, found a verdict oe fondant %¢ 
His lordship entered judgement for the ‘i ow] 
cordingly, and this prolonged trial then con 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Russell hay- 
ing been ordered home from India, the appointment 
on the Staff of Sir George White will be filled by 
Veterinary Lieut.-Colonel F. Duck, from Aldershot, 
Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel H. Thompson, from 
PY.S., in Ireland, joining the Staff of the Duke of 
Connaught at Aldershot, and Veterinary Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. Phillips assuming charge in Ireland. 
Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel Russell will take 
charge of the Woolwich District, vice Veterinary 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Walters, retired.—Army 
and Navy (razette. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


Drart or A Liaw on THE PRactTIcE oF 


VETERINARY MEDICINE IN FRANCE. 


Introduced in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
name of M. Carnot, President of the French 
Republic, by M. Viger, Minister of Agriculture. 


Section I. 
Practice oF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Arvicte 1.—At the expiration of one year from the 
date of promulgation of this present law, the practice 
{medicine in animals will be forbidden to anyone 
not provided with a diploma of veterinarian granted 
by the National Veterinary Schools of France. 

The diploma of veterinarian is conferred by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

(1). To pupils who, having passed the required 
ime of study in the veterinary schools, have satisfied 
the examinations and final tests of the course of 
sudy at these schools. 

(2). To persons, without age-limit, who having 
ood successfully the final tests of the National 
Veterinary Schools of France are recognised as fit to 
practice veterinary medicine. 

he castration of animals other than the horse, 

&s and bull (bovines) will not be considered to be- 

in exclusively to the domain of veterinary medi- 

Arr, 2.—All who, without holding a diploma have 

ited animals for five years at least, and are in- 
teribed on the role of licensees as having so practised 

admitted, during one year dating from the 
Legation of this law, to justify their professional 
Owledge before a commission named by the 
ster of Agriculture, and composed of (1) a Mem- 
why the General Council of the Department in 
they reside, (2) The Departmental professor | 
yyw of that department, or in default, of 
Ade neighbouring departments. (3) An 
ome (4) Two veterinarians from without | 
msely issement in which the persons presenting | 
¢s for examination reside. 
* lomination of the member of the General 


The President of the Commission shall address to 
the Prefects of the Departments interested the list of 
those who shall have satisfied the tests, and these 
latter shall be admitted by Prefectoral decree to 
continue the practice of their profession in the 
canton in which they respectively reside and in the 


, Communes of that canton. 


The rejection of the application for admission to 
these tests can only be pronounced in the case of 
criminal convictions. Those interested will be able 
to appeal to the Conseil d’ Etat. 

Art. 3.—Veterinarians holding a duly granted 
diploma of a foreign school can practise their profes- 
sion in France only by the authorisation of the 
Minister of Agriculture. This authorisation will be 
granted only: (1) On the demand of the applicant and 
the production of his diploma ; (2) provided that this 
diploma is recognised to imply the same guarantees 
of knowledge as that of the French schools ; (8) and 
provided that there is reciprocity either with the 
diploma granting body or with the nation of the 
applicant. Veterinarians thus authorised to practice 
in France, must conform to the laws and regulations 
on the practice of veterinary medicine and the 
sanitary police of animals. 

Art. 4.—Within three months of taking up resi- 
dence, veterinarians should have their diploma regis- 
tered at the Prefecture in order that it may be re-in- 
scribed in the list of veterinarians practising in the 
department. This list will be printed every year and 
posted (affichée) in each Commune. 

Art. 5.—Only French veterinarians inscribed on 
the list, as provided in Art. 4, are requisitioned by 
the judicial and administrative authorities for all ser- 
vices in their jurisdiction. 

Arr. 6.—Veterinarians are forbidden to keep open 
shop. They are authorised only to prepare and de- 
liver medicaments destined for the sick animals 
placed under their care, and must conform strictly to 
the laws and regulations relating to the sale of 
poisons. 


Section I].-—Penarries. 


Art. 7.—Whoever has taken the title of veterin- 
arian without holding the diploma, or attempted to 
cause the belief by any means whatever, that he 
possesses that qualification, is punished by a fine of 
16 to 200 francs. 

Art. 8.—One year after the promulgation of this 
present law, every individual who shall continue to 
practice, or who shall practice the medicine of 
animals, without being a veterinarian, or without 
being permitted to treat animals, under the con- 
ditions of Art. 2, will be punished by a fine of 16 to 
200 francs. This fine will be doubled if the delin- 
quent has taken the title of veterinarian or attempted 
by any means to cause the belief that he possesses 
that title. 

Art. 9.—In case of a repitition of the offences set 
out in either of the two preceding articles, the fine will 
be doubled, and in no case shall be less than 100 
francs ; further the delinquents shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment not exceeding 15 days, and the tribu- 
nal shall order the posting (l’affichaye), and publica- 





i : 
in. place on the presentation of that 
“l or of the Departmental Commission. 


_ tion of the judgment. 
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Art. 10.—Contraventions of Art. 6 will be punish- 
ed, by a fine of 16 to 200 frances. 

Art. 11.—Art. 463 of the penal code shall apply 
in all cases set out by the preceding articles. 


Secrion III. 

Art. 12.—A decree of the Minister of Agriculture 
shall determine the conditions of admission to the 
tests mentioned in Art. 2, the programme of these 
tests and the place where they will be held. 

Art. 13.—All previous laws, decrees and ordin- 
ances are now and henceforth abrogated in as far as 
they are contrary to this present law. 

Paris, 16th Jan., 1894. 

Signé Carnot, 

Signé Vieer Le Ministre de V Agriculture. 


The following amendments bear date Feb. 15 
and concerning them M. Garnier, Editor of La Presse 
Veternaire says ‘‘ it is not difficult to understand their 
danger.’ After advising the profession to support 
the Government bill, and to avoid encumbering it 
with amendments, ‘for there will be too many im- 
pedimenta added by the parliamentaries,’’ he sug- 
gests the addition of one or two articles, and con- 
cludes with a reminder that ‘“‘a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 


AmENDMENT.—T'o add to Art. 1 ‘‘Shoeing and 
the care of the feet of animals shall continue in 
the domain of Farriers.” (maréchaux ferrants). 

AMENDMENTs.—Art. I, {' 5, to omit bovines. \ 

Art.—2, 4 1, to read ‘‘ Practitioners who without 
holding the diploma, treat animals and are inscribed 
on the roll of licensees either as farriers or gelders may 
continue to exercise their profession as hitherto without 
the obligation of passing a technical examination. All 
other persons treating animals without being in- 
scribed for this purpose on the roll of licensees shall 
be admitted,”’ etc. 

“4, to read, Two veterinarians taken one from 
the Military Vs. the other from without the Depart- 
ment in which the persons reside who present them- 
selves for examination. 

AMENDMENT.—Art. 2, § 1, as amended above down 
to ‘technical examination. All other persons not 
inscribed either as farriers or gelders shall be granted 
this license if they justify their professional know- 
ledge before a Commission,” etc. *' 4 to read, “ One 
veterinarian from without the Department ”’ etc. 








THE 
PROPOSED IRISH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE DAILY EXPRESS.”’ 


Siz,—Notwithstanding the fact that the promoters 
of the movement for the establishment of a Veterin- 
ary College in Ireland are gentlemen whose names 
will command confidence with the Irish agricultural 
and commercial community, it must, even to the un- 
initiated, appear somewhat peculiar that the profession 
which it is proposed to advance has been conspicuous 
by absence from all the inaugural meetings, deputa- 
tions, etc. 

That the promoters have the best interests of 


Ireland and of veterinary science in Ireland at heart 
cannot be gainsaid, but, notwithstanding their ex. 
cellent intentions, mistakes have already been made 
in connexion with the undertaking which practical 
veterinarians would undoubtedly have foreseen. 

What has occurred may occur in even more serious 
forms as the duties of the promoters become more 
critical, and it is in this respect that it rests with the 
veterinary surgeons to make the institution a safe. 
guard or the reverse to the profession. 


meeting the promoters appointed a committee to 
draft a charter, etc. 

This draft will for the most part, I presume, 
follow the lines of the charters already granted to 
other veterinary institutions, but there are circum- 
stances peculiar to Ireland and to the veterinary 
profession in Ireland which may not be safeguared 
in these charters, and which the proposed committee 
could know little of. 

In the outline of the scheme already published 
veterinary: surgeons could not become governors 
unléss they secured nominations through the 
Crown, the Royal Dublin Society, the Board of 
National Education, or the subscribers, and even the 
proposed college would not be trusted with a nomi- 
nation. Fancy the ‘ Royal College of Surgeons” 
without a member of that profession on its Executive, 
and the gravity of mistake herein will be apparent. 

The most objectionable features, however, are the 
proposals that the college should enter into com- 
petition with veterinary practitioners in Dublin at 
starvation prices. a 

For instances, the proposal “ to treat an unlimited 
number of horses in the infirmary of the college, 
‘“‘to give professional opinions,” and “ to examine 
five horses annually for soundness,” and all for a 
yearly subscription of two guineas, is certainly 4 
serious consideration. So serious indeed, that stu- 
dents would have eonsider whether it would be 
worth their while t6 enter the College to qualify at 
all, with the prospect of such a formidable rival in 
alma matev at the end of their four or five yeals | 
course. 

Now supposing for arguments sake, 
Guinness, the Tramway Company, or Messrs 
and Co. became subscribers at two guineas 
treatment for an unlimited number of horses; W” 
would become of the profession in Dublin? _* 
of course, an exaggerated example, inasmuch as fet 
managers of such respectable institutions would pre 
to adopt a policy of live and let live, but the prop? 
is iniquitous and dangerous all the same. i 

I am sure that the gentlemen whose names 
been associated with the proposed undertaking ial 
only be reminded of these dangers to prevent |. 

" as i 30 far as the 00 
corporation of conditions which, in so 
lege and the profession concerned, would 
say the least of it, infra dig. ; ee 
The great importance of the question to a 
science and to the country at large 1s ™Y —- =, 
trespassing so much on your valuable space. 


. l ; , 
sir, yours very = y “yea M.R.C.V.S 
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Bray, 8th March, 1894. 
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DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS. 





At the Marylebone Police Court, Edwin Kay Fownes, 
of Porchester: Square Mews, Bayswater, who is well 
known in coaching clrcles as a jobmaster, appeared be- 
fore Mr. Cooke at the instance of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on a summons for 
having caused two horses to be cruelly ill-treated. 
Alexander Fraser was charged with committing gross 
cruelty to the horses in question by what is called 
“docking.” Mr, Colam, barrister, aypeared to prosecute ; 
Mr. Freke Palmer, s.licitor, defended Fraser, Mr. R. J. 
Drake, barrister, was for Fownes. 

Mr. Colam, in opening the case, said that the matter 
complained of here was not one of ordinary “ docking,” 
bat was an operation for which it was alleged there was 
absolutely no justification. Both horses had been 
previously “‘docked,”’ and the tails of the animals had 
been removed in a wholesale manner—oue six inches and 
the other five inches. Besides that the operation was 
performed by an unskilled person, and the instrument 
used was blunt and inefficient for the purpose. The bone 
in one of the tails was fractured, and the part left must 
slough away and then leave an open wound. He sub- 
mitted that Mr. Fownes, as the owner of the horses, had 
been most reckless in allowing his servant to mutilate an 
animal in this way. The evidence given last week was 
to the effect that, owing to information given to the 
police, two officers went to Fownes’s stables, and saw a 
horse tethered by one leg to the stall. The animal’s tail 
was bleeding, and the straw was saturated with blood. 
The tails of two horses were found on the ground. Fraser 
entered the stable, and, although at first he said the horse 
had been brought there by a dealer iu the same condition 
as the officer saw it, he afterwards admitted that he him- 

self had performed the operation of “docking.’’ He was 
therefore arrested. 

Fred Clark, an officer of the society, saidjhe called ou 
Mr, Fownes, who said he was very sorry for what had oc- 
curred. Hundreds of horses had passed through his 
hands and he had only five “ docked,” and up to now it 
had always been done by veterinary surgeons. The man 
Fraser had just come into his service with a good charac- 
ter, and was spoken of as clever at his work.—In cross- 
examination the officer said that Mr. Fownes bore the 

teputation of being a kind master, and the possessor of 
valuable horses. The horses were for coaching purposes. 

Professor Cox, an ex- president of the College of Veter- 
hary Surgeons, said he had seen thehorses. Ln one case 
five inches of the stump had been cut off, and in the other 
iinches, both operations had been performed in an un- 

fulmanner. ‘The instrnments (produced) used to cut 
off the tails, and the iron to sear the flesh, were of a bar- 
ous description, and must have caused the animals 
om and unnecessary pain. The docking cutter was 

Unt, and the iron large, rough, and clumsy.—Cross-ex- 
Mmiued: Custom seemed to regulate it and make it ex- 

Pedient, but the witness said he saw no necessity for tho 


. Locking” of horses’ tails. Some people seemed to think 


Iti 


“portant to dock the tail to keep the hair from en- 
gling in the reins. 
ma *ssor Pritchard endorsed the opinion of the pre- 
' Wituess, and went so far as to say that “docking” 
bnved animals of that which was useful for protection 
aan and other enemies. In his opinion “docking” 
Fl mrtg | unnecessary, both in the interests of man 
Dever =m Racehorscs and horses of first quality were 
eruell ocked.” In this instance the operation had been 
i. performed.—In cross-examination by Mr. Palmer, 
lge career, said he had “ docked ” horses during his col- 
bad lost but since then he had refused to do so, and 
tion, neg because he refused to perform the opera- 


be used as a leader. The majority of veterinary surgeons 
were against the practice. 

Mr. James Broad, veterinary surgeon, of Market 
Street, Paddington, having given evidence for the pro- 
secution, Mr. Palmer, addressed the magistrate on be- 
half of the prisoner Fraser, whose only fault, he said, 
seemed to have been that the instrument he used was 
not sharp enough to please the witnesses who had been 
called. He was a man of good character and clever at 
his work, and said he had no desire to cause pain to the 
animals.—Mr. J. E. Rickards, veterinary surgeon, was 
called for the defenoe. 

Mr. Lrake having said that Mr. Fownes was sorry for 
what occurred and had no desire to injure his animals, 
Mr. Cooke said the question of whether docking for fas h- 
ion was right or wrong had not to be decided here. 
The point here was whether there had been care- 
lessness and gross cruelty on the part of the defendant in 
the way the operation was done. Undoubtedly the in- 
strument used by Fraser must have tortured the horses, 
and he would have to pay a fine of 51. for each of the two 
offences, with three guineas costs. As regarded Mr. 
Fownes, he bore a good reputation, but he foolishly 
trusted to his servant without proper inquiry. However, 
the summons against him would be dismissed, 








DEATH OF MR. T. H. MERRICK. 





The announcement of the death of Mr. Thomas Henry 
Merrick, veterinary surgeon, of Castilian street, North- 
ampton, son of Mr. T. J. Merrick, veterivary surgeon, 
came with great surprise, as it was not known that he 
was ill or suffering in any way. It appears that Mr. 
Merrick met with an accident some few weeks since, 
being kicked by a horse while under his treatment, and 
that since that time he had suffered from sleeplessness. 
Prior to that, however, he had had an attack of gout, 
which had also prevented his getting his proper amount 
of sleep. Mr. G. H. Percival, who had attended him, 
prescribed bromide of potassium. On Sunday he appeared 
in his usual state of health, and took his wife for a walk, 
and later in the day went to the nursery and played with 
his only little girl, about five years of age, of whom he 
was particularly fond. On retiring to rest, however, his 
wife noticed that something was wrong with her hust and, 
as he changed colour, and she at once sent for Mr. 
Percival. On that gentleman arriving he immediately 
detected that Mr. Merrick had taken hydrate of chloral, 
and applied the usual remedies. Mr. Merrick partially 
recovered consciousness, but shortly afterwards again be- 
came unconscious, and remained so until his death, 
which occurred about five o’clock last evening. The 
deceased, who was in his forty-third year, in his younger 
days was attached to the Cape Mounted Police as Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, and on his return to Northampton some 
few years since becamea partner with his father, who is so 
well known throughout the county. That partnership 
was dissolyed about twelve months ago, and since that 
time the deceased had been in practice on his own account. 
He was very popular among the members of his profes- 
sion in the Midlands, and last year was elected to the 
office of President of the Midland Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, and carried out the duties in an 
admirable manner. Jointly with his father, deceased 
acted as an Inspector under the Contagious Diseases Act 
for the County Council. He had also the care of the 
Corporation horses, and recently had been appointed by 
the Northampton Tramway Company to take the super- 
vision of their horses. Much sympathy is expressed for 
Mrs. Merrick, who is widely known in the town and 





Was not necessary even where the horse was to 


much respected, at her sudden bereavement. 
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THE INQUEST. 
C. C. Becke, Esq., the Borough Coroner, held an in- 
‘quest, at 10 a.m., on Tuesday, 20th, inst. 
The first witness called was Mrs. Minnie Charlotte 
Merrick, widow of the deceased, who was very much 


-affected while giving her evidence. She stated the 


deceased was 42 years of age last December. He got up 
about eight o’clock on Sunday morning and went out 
and examined a horse, and witness went to church. On 
returning from church she found him in the house, and 
they went for a walk together before dinner. After 


‘dinner he read up till about four o’clock, and then ap- 


peared to take a short nap until tea time. Witness went 
to church in the evening, leaving the deceased at home. 
-Just as she was leaving the house the deceased came in 
from the dispensary, which was at the rear of the house. 
Witness was informed that about seven o’clock the 
deceased went to the aursery and played with their little 
girl, of whom he was very fond. When she returned 
from church she found the deceased reading the news- 
paper. Witness went to see the father of deceased for a 


short time about nine o’clock, and deceased and herse!f 


retired to rest about ten o’clock. About that time she 
noticed the deceased was turning a dark colour, and 
thinking something was wrong with him, she sent for 
Mr. Sergeant, a friend, and acting upon his advice at 
once sent for Mr. Percival. Witness detected a strong 


smell, but did not know what produced it. Deceased 


soon afterwards became unconscious. He was perfectly 


.sober when he went to bed. She had never known him 


take chloral before, but he had complained of sleeplessness 
some time since, and had taken bromide of potassium. 
which had been prescribed for him, but which he used*to 
make up himself. Hydrate of chloral, witness under- 
stood, was kept in the dispensary. She had not dis- 


-covered any bottle containing chloral in the house, and 


the deceased did not leave any letter. Deceased appeared 


‘drowsy before he went to bed, and his eyes looked rather 


Witness did not know of any reason which was 
likely to cause him to take his life. She did not know 
the deceased was in any particular trouble. He had been 
leading a very steady life lately. ‘There had been no 
quarrel between them, and she did not know the decea- 


sed had quarrelled with any other person. 


Mr. George Henry Percival, surgeon, stated he was 
sent for to see the deceased about 11 o’clock on Sund 
night. Deceased was then unconscious, and it was wit 
great difficulty he could be roused in any way. Deceased 
was evidently suffering from an overdose of hydrate of 
‘chloral, as witness could detect the strong smell, 
Deceased died about five o’clock o Monday evenin 
from the effects of the hydrate of chloral. Witness had 
attended the deceased some time, since he met with an 
accident, and also for an attack of gout. He had not 
heard deceased threaten to take his life. Deceased had 
been perfectly steady since his last attack of gout, and 
had given up drink. 

The Coroner, in summing up, said it was a most pain- 
ful case. He reviewed the evidence given, and said there 
seemed to be no reason in any way why the deceased 
should have taken his life. The jury would have to 
consider under what circumstances the deceased took the 
hydrate of chloral. As a veterinary surgeon, the deceased 
would have a considerable knowledge of drugs and their 
properties, and would know that hydrate of chloral would 
produce sleep. For some time past the deceased appeared 
to have been suffering from a want of sleep, and would 
therefore doubtless be anxious to take something to in- 
‘duce sleep. The had in evidence from the widow, who 
gave her testimony in a way that must commend itself 
to all of them, that the deceased had of late been leading 
-a steady life, aud had given up drink. Further, she 
stated the deceased appeared to be in his ordinary frame 
~of mind, and was quite happy with her and his little 








daughter. From the evidence before them, Mr. Becke 
said he did not think there was anything to show the 
deseased intended to take his life. On the other hand, 
it was possible, feeling the want of sleep, he took 
what he thought would be a remedy, and unfor- 
tunately took an overdose, which resulted in his 
death. The verdict was for the jury to declde upon, and 
not for him. Unfortunately they had no conclusive 
evidence either one way or the other, and it was for 
them to arrive at what they thought was a just and proper 
verdict. 

The jury, after a few minutes consideration, returned 
a verdict of “ Accidental death through taking an over- 
dose of hydrate of chloral.”— Northampton Chronicle. 





Important Veterinary Prosecution. 


At Derby, on Tuesday, March I3th, John Courtney 
Bayley, vendor of horse and cattle medicine, of 200, 
Aubey street, Derby, was summoned at the instance of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, for whom Mr. 
J. W. Holbrook appeared, for that on the 20th of January 
last, not being on the register of veterinary surgeons, did 
did unlawfully take a name or title stating that he was 
a veterinary surgeon, and qualified to practise veterinary 
surgery. Mr. Bendle W. Moore defended.—In opening 
the case Mr. Holbrook explained that the defendant, who 
sold medicines for horses and cattle, displayed in the 
window of his shop a number of bills and circulars de- 
scribing the defendaut’s preparations, at the bottom of 
which was his name, following which was the word “ Vet- 
erinarian,’”’ which would, according to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, mean “one who practices veterinary surgery.” 
It was the use of this word that the College objected to. 
Defendant had been frequently warned as to the use of 
this title, but he had set the College at defiance, and in 
consequence the present proceedings were instituted —A 
fine of £1 and costs was imposed. 


The Merchandise Act—A Hint to Farmers. 


Whilst farmers are complaining of the injustice they 
suffer at the hands of tradesmen who impose upon the 
public by palming upon them imported articles which 
are asserted to be native produce, it is well to bear im 
mind that the law can reach such offenders if those who 
are concerned will set gt in motion. At Wrexham, for 
example, the Bacon Curers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland have obtained convictions, followed by fine, 
in three separate cases. In one case Danish bacon was 
sold as “ pale Wiltshire,” in another case American — 
as “ choice home fed,” and in a third case American ham 
as “ prime home fed.” 








The Veterinary College for Ireland. 

The Commissioners of National Education have 
nominated four of their members to serve on the B ~ 
ef Governors of the proposed Veterinary yg ter 
Ireland—the Right Hon. C. S. Redington, D. "i eet, 
FitzGerald, ¥.R.S. ; Dr. Newell, C. B. ; and E. G. ‘ 


Esq., D.L. a 


RELIANCE TAIL CUTTER. 











Having tried a similar shaped instrument 
without the serrated edge, we mo ©. liane.” 
been very sceptical before using the ‘ch which it 
It worked admirably, and the ease - ai 
went through the hair of some bushy orse's 
tablished its right to the name. Be, amatest, 
tail seems an easy matter, and to 


who knows nothing of the artistic points ° 
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equine toilet, there is no difficulty. Here 


and there a man may be found who can tz 
produce all the effects wanted by the aid ys. 

of a pair of long scissors—the average Ae 

man cannot, and to him we recommend y 4 







the ‘Reliance’ tail cutter as invaluable. 
No large stable should be without it. 
The makers, Messrs. Arnold, claim that 
it is not only the best tail cutter but the 
best docking instrument. Probably it 
is equally effective for both operations, 
but the necessity for docking arises so 
seldom in the life of most practitioners 


that we have as yet had no opportunity BA 3 ——— —— 
of testing its merits. OF By, = —ARNOLDASONS LONDON PATENT — l= 











CORRESPONDENCE. PREVALENCE OF SCHIRROUS CORD. 
SIR 
T have been at many sales of horses and have seen 
ANTHRAX INVESTIGATIONS.—A CLAIM FOR | Many men examine—whether they were veterinarians or 
PRIORITY not Ido not know—and notice how few examine the 
; scrotum. I have no doubt that cases of schirrous cord 
Sir. are on the increase, for the cases 1 have operated upon 
In your reference to my paper on “ Anthrax ’”’ which : lately are far greater in number than in former years ; 
Irecently read at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club in | and I have rejected more horses from this defect during 
London, you say : “ We notice a little claim for priority | the last three years than from any one cause. In my 
which is probably correct but which we fancied belongs | opinion the cause of this increased number is due to 
to Professor Simonds.” castrating in the standing position, and in this I am 
Will you permit me to say that the series of experi- | held out by other members of the profession to whom I 
ments on anthrax recorded in the Royal Agricu'tural | have spoken on the subject. 
Society’s Journal by Professor Simonds in 1873 were | Moral—Never examine a gelding for soundness, of any 
initiated and carried out by me in every detail. Excep- | age, without being satisfied that there is no schirrous 
tng a few introductory sentences to the report, the | cord.—Yours &c., 
matter as it stands was written by me, ard the subjects | R. C, Epwarps. 
employed in the experiments were paid for by me. | Chester, March 10th. 
With these considerations I think you will allow my | 














claim to such merit as the results of the enquiry may —— 
possess—I am, yours obediently, 
J. Wortigy Axe. THE PRACTICE OF DISHORNING. 
Dear Sir, 
PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. I am much surprised to read in the Record of March 
8r, 10th, a description of the method of “ Dishorning Cattle,” 


as I thought it had long ago been looked upon by the 
members of the veterinary profession as a barbarous, un- 
necessary operation—and | should like to learn from 
others themselves. your correspondents why the operation is sought to he 


A gentle : : . sanctioned, though from one paragraph in, Mr. Hill’s 
ety tolled ge ree eg en | letter I feel, as a humane man, hopeful that this is not 
places by his brethren 5 eeatess tie dali aivartias- likely to be the case, and trust that veterinary surgeons 
went in the Yorkshire Pema y | = ae emg og a ~y ~~ = —— 

astrati , , POS | through their intervention will be made illegal. e 
and rig — wooo - a tay” hy — hy, nor pcae seminal T allude to is “the operation was performed 
PRCV.§,—_— — ePy | by a Cattle Dealer.” There is no doubt but that the 
profession is looking up, and that the more humane, 
| honourable, and staightforward its members become, the 
more the public wil) honour, respect, and support them 

—let cattle dealers run the risk of prosecution for per- 
forming such barbarous operetions, but let the Vets. 
discourage them.—Yours faithfully, 


FaAIRPLAY. Not a VErt. 


, | tink I am doing my duty to the professicn at large 
y sending the following, especially when we read of 
men condeming certain doubtful things and practising 








— leave it to the profession to answer which is the 
. conduct ? Why cannot our brethren practise what 
_—_ ! Is it professional to publish all through 
how es the medicine lists and advertisements we 
Corres Hoping you will insert the above in your 

Pondence column, and oblige 
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‘ SWINE FEVER BUNGLING. 
SIR, 

From Mr. McCounell’s letter in last Saturday’s issue 
(March 10th) it is evident that the phraseology of my 
letter which appeared in your issue of the 3rd inst. has 
been at fault, I have therefore much pleasure in answer- 
ing Mr. McConnell queries which will, I think, satisfy 
your readers that I acted conscientiously in Paton’s case 
towards the Burgh of Glasgow Inspector, the Board of 
Agriculture, and the owner of the stock. Germiston 
Mains is within the Burgh of Glasgow, and therefore not 
under my jurisdiction. 

I insisted on Mr. Paton reporting the outbreak to the 
nearest Burgh police constable on the 15th December, 
the date of my first visit to the stock, which he did, and 
the police having reported the outbreak to the Inspector 
of the Burgh explains the “dropping in of the Inspec- 
tor’s assistant so opportunely during my second visit.’’ 

I am veterinary inspector for the County of Lanark, 
and am only called in to cases by the various inspectors 
in the County under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act ; these are the superintendents of police for the 
different districts of the County, and their duties ir- 
clude the declaring of infected places after taking in- 
structions from me. 

The Board’s travelling inspectors don’t interfere with 
an outbreak until they receive instructions from head- 
quarters, and it is not until the outbreak is confirmed on 
examination of the viscera by the Board’s veterinary 
officials that their duties began. So Mr. McConnell 
will see that although one of the travelling inspectors 
was in Glasgow at the time of this outbreak he dare not 
interfere until the place was declared infected, and until 
he got instructions from headquarters, which owing to 
the blundering [ mentioned in my last letter did not 
reach Glasgow until about the 28th December, when on 
his first visit he found 20 animals had been sold out of 
the stock, and over 20 deaths had occurred. The other 
two outbreaks reported by me to the Board occurred in 
my district, and were reported by me officially, not only 
to the Board but to the Local Authority of the County 
of Lanark, but as I have already said the Board of Agri- 
culture saw fit to send the Glasgow inspector to officiate 
in both cases. 

I do not wish to expatiate further in the meantime on 
the facts relating to those three outbreaks, but I can 
assure you that they are interesting from many points of 
view, and I have a chain of evidence ready to prove how 
the Glasgow inspector can baffle the Board’s officials in 
their attempts at the eradication of swine fever and other 
scheduled diseases. [ agree with Mr. McConnell when 
he asserts that it is not necessary to have ulceration of 
the bowels in swine fever, even in cases where the 
animals have died of the disease. 

I also think that the more prominent symptoms of 
contagious diseases given in the handbook for the gui- 
dance of practitioners are rather misleading than other- 
wise.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Anverson, F.R.C.V.S. * 
March 14th. 
(The foregoing letters were crowded out last week.) 





P LANCASHIRE V.M.A.—A CORRECTION. 
IR, : 
In your report of the annual meeting of the above- 
named society in your issue of the 17th inst. by the 
omission of a few words you represent me as having said 
exactly the reverse of what I did say ; therefore please 
give me a few lines to correct this misprint. 

On page 532 (Veterinary Record) in the lower half of 
the first column, instead of “if the average emoluments 
of a veterinary surgeon are such as to render any greatly 
increased expenditure in training quite justifiable, and 








whether the desired end might not have been attained by 
increasing the attendance at College for an additional 
year,” read “ attained by increasing the stringency of the 
examination without compelling attendance at College 
for an additional year.’,-—Thanking you in anticipation, 


yours faithfully, 
G. Gartsip—E Mayor, F.R.C.V.S. 


[We have much pleasure in correcting errors, but we de- 
cline to accept responsibility for others faults. In the type. 
written copy originally sent the words are exactly as we 
printed them—i.e. as Mr. G. Mayor says they should not 
be.—Eb.] 


FIRING WITH LITTLE OR NO RESTRAINT 
v. CHLOROFORM ANDj CASTING. 


A little while ago when reading The Veterinary Record 
on this subject, I was very nearly tempted to write you 
a few lines in support of Professor Macqueen’s bold as- 
sertion that he could and had many times fired horses 
without any restraint whatever ; when up comes an old 
City practitioner, writing to the effect that such a thing 
was impossible, and asking for a few hints and infor- 
mation on how it was done. I am sorry I have not the 
Record by me now for reference—I always send them 
abroad to my friends; but the Professor had, I believe, 
one correspondent who supported hima, an old student of 
his. Now I do not know Professor Macyueen at all, but 
I can endorse every word he said on that point, and I 
sincerely trust that neither of the above restraints, viz, 
Chloroform or Casting, will become fashionable or the 
rule in our Profession. Again, how pleased I was to read 
Prof. McCall’s remarks on Prof. Edgar’s paper in the 
March 10th number of The Record, pages 516 and 517. 

“A grand warning to beginners.’ It shows clearly 
that all vur veterinary surgeons are not perfect in that 
job, firing, when they get their Diploma. The idea how 
to do it neatly and without scareing or frightening the 
animal is to have a little tact ; “ playing with it,” as it 
were, which is only got by practice, patience (especially 
the latter) ; not going at it as though you were going ; 
ftre a piece of wood as many of our new Vets. do, as } 
have seen. Isit any wonder a horse lashes out or 18 
violent, especially a good mettled one, and at the same 
time it is surprising how they escape being hurt, nothing 
short of a miracle. What is the next thing we hear of ? 
that they believe ‘in giring only with restraints, V2, 
chloroform and casting, &c. ; their 

Simply for why? They were frightened out of the 
seven senses—but they won’t own to it, and go 02, a 
Try, Try again, and become perfect. Being 4 _ a 
student myself, I should like to hear some of one nae 
fessors speak out their opinions on the subject, W “sr 4 
in their minds they think chloroform or casting 18 8 
sary for firing. at 

Tt is now 23 years since my pupilage days, and I na 
never seen one done during that time or —. a 
was brought up amongst stock ; and I am = ‘on ate 
want to. In conclusion, I hope we as a pro sat of old 
not going to be, or even made to be a apace io wf 
women, “afraid of doing an operation ; a is * oming 
opinion, is the sum aud substance of what e hing 
to, if we allow outsiders to dictate how or w pot ores 
should be done, under the cloak of cruelty to this letter 
tures. Thanking you Mr. Editor for inserting 
in your columns. 


J. Kirsy PILKINGTON, 


—————————— 


M.B.C.V.S., Liverpool. 
—<—<—<—— 


:-—Messrs- 
Communications, Books, AND PaPEens anceives. = 2, 
W. Shipley, W. E. Litt, A. L. Gibson. G. - "sate 
G. E. King, “American Vet. Review” (March) (north. 
Pathology” Gottheil, ‘‘ Dublin Figaro, 
ampton Herald,” ‘ Bristol Mercury. 




























